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BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, and the correlating set, 
FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, are designed to give a thorough 
understanding of the techniques and procedures of filing in a 
modern office. After a complete coverage of alphabetic indexing, 
appropriate coverage is given to the four basic methods of filing— 
alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geographic. Attention is also given 
to ‘‘finding’’ material after it is filed. Specialized types of indexing 
and filing systems are adequately covered without undue emphasis on any 
system made by a particular manufacturer. 


- The use of BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRACTICE is the best 
job insurance you can give your students. These materials can be used for 
a course of twenty, thirty, or forty periods. Certificates are furnished free 
for each student completing the course. 
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~ “Editorial 





Synchronize Our Educational Program 


Great changes are taking place in education and they will be mainly bene- 
ficial. Asin any revolution there will be excesses here and there, but in the course 
of time these excesses will bow to common sense. At present there are those who 
seem to think, and tend to preach, that there is magic in certain kinds of subject 
matter. There is much parroting of popular expressions dealing with the cur- 
riculum and its minimum cultural content. There is too little thinking with 
respect to standards and the offering of an educational diet that has meaning 
in terms of the individual and in terms of the nation’s welfare. In every instance, 
there should be a logical analysis of the student’s abilities and ultimate aims, 
and a corresponding synchronization of the educational program. 


The foregoing conditions have implications for business teachers and for 
business education. Business education is under pressure in some parts of the 
country, and perhaps there are places where it is justified — where standards 
are low, where the teaching is poor, where there is little if any need for what is 


being taught, the way should be made for other areas of education which are 
more meaningful. 


In the over-all planning of administrators, business education must ulti- 
mately take a commanding position within the curriculum. There is no other 
segment of education that can give an equal understanding of the economic 
functioning of our country, because this is a country whose wealth and pros- 
perity depend upon its commerce. Economic theory and practice are inextricably 
bound together in the content of the social business subjects. A truly educated 
and cultured person must understand the workings of his country’s economy. 


From a vocational point of view, business education probably prepares more 
people for immediate employment than all other segments of education com- 
bined. Without the skill and knowledge of the bookkeeper, the stenographer, 
or the salesman, business in this country — for that matter in any civilized 
country — would come to a sudden and jolting stop. A moment’s reflection 
makes the truth of this statement apparent even to the relatively uninformed. 


The tide must turn dramatically toward a sounder approach to all education; 
and business education in particular. Let us be prepared to meet the challenge 
with new ideas, higher standards, and improved teaching. 


Exee C.F erry 


Enos C. Perry. president of National Business Teach- 
ers Associ:tion; Director of Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 
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Recently, I came across an intriguing book 
for children entitled How Big is Big (Herman 
and Nina Schneider, William R. Scott, Inc., 
Publisher, New York, 1950). Now 1950 is a 
fairly recent publication date, but I was 
amazed to discover that the 1950 facts 
quoted in the book were frequently outdated 
today. For example, in the hierarchy of 
bigness that the book was attempting to 
establish, there was a comparison of the size 
of the moon and of the earth. It went 
something like this: 

The earth we live on is bigger than the 
moon. If you could fly an airplane 
around the moon, it would take you a 
whole day and night. It would take you 
four days and nights to fly around the 
earth. 

The very night I read this passage I stood 
on my lawn and watched Echo swirling by 
at 8:10 p.m. and knew that before bedtime 
I could look up and see it coming around 
again from having orbited completely around 
the earth in a little over two hours. “They 
need to revise parts of How Big is Big,” 
I thought as I stood there. “In fact, they’re 
going to have to be constantly revising the 
measuring rods with which they attempt to 
describe bigness along with our changing 
concepts of bigness.” For certainly the 
rapidity with which new knowledge is being 
revealed and utilized in today’s world is 
knocking our previous concepts of this or 
that into the proverbial cocked hat with 
incredulous speed, frequency, and regularity. 
It does not take four days and nights to fly 
around the earth. Even though man him- 
self has not made the trip in anything 
approximating the speed of Echo yet — at 
least not at this writing — I wouldn’t want 
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How Bright is Bright? 
And Who Is? And in 
What Ways? 


by HELEN HINKSON GREEN 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Too often we think in terms of the slow learner or 
the fast learner without thinking of all the students. 
We are inclined to think of the differences between 
students rather than the differences within students. 
In this article, Dr. Green suggests many questions, 
implications, and recommendations for teaching 
students with a range and variety of abilities. 


to gamble on such not being a fait accompli 
by this time next year — or even by the 
time this appears in print. 


Educational concepts are being constantly 
outdated, too. 


I thought about this fact as I went back 
into the house. Many of the concepts that 
we once accepted as established facts con- 
cerning such things as the nature of intelli- 
gence, of brightness, of how learning takes 
place are now open to question. On every 
hand we find studies in which previously 
held ideas are being reassessed, re-examined, 
and re-evaluated. Some of the things we 
once believed about I. Q., for example, may 
be no more true in the light of today’s 
findings than is the fact that it takes four 
days and nights to fly around the earth. We 
need to keep asking questions and seeking 
new answers. As good a place as any to 
start is with this one: 

HOW BRIGHT IS BRIGHT? 

Who is bright? In what ways is he bright? 
What is this quality of being bright? (Or 
gifted? Or intelligent?) What is the nature 
of I. Q.? Is “Intelligence Quotient” some- 
thing different from “Intelligence Profi- 
ciency?” Is the nature of intelligence both 
quantitative and qualitative? Is it really 
relatively fixed or can it change materially 
in ability to grow? Do content of subject 
matter, method of teaching, and motivation 
affect I. Q. as well as achievement? How 
does an individual really learn? Does 
grouping play a major role in learning? What 
about intellectual stimulation — about 
drive — emotional stability — artistic 
talent — innate sensitivity — social accept- 
ance — and self-concept? Just how do all 
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these things affect learning? Once we have 
found the answers to these questions, 
educationally speaking, how do they affect 
what we should be doing in business educa- 
tion in particular? What should we be doing 
for the average student comprising 80 per 
cent of our student body? 


WHAT DO WE REALLY KNOW ABOUT THE 
80 PER CENT? 

Many teachers have been growing in- 
creasingly concerned that we know precious 
little about the great 80 per cent of our 
students — the “average” ones who fall 
neither within the so-called gifted group nor 
into the slow learner class. What do we 
really know about them and their abilities, 
their special strengths and weaknesses? Do 
they sometimes possess an ability or abilities 
that would “shoot them up into the gifted 
class”’ if some lack or weakness in another 
area didn’t “average in” to level them off 
somewhere below the cutting score for 
giftedness? Are average students average in 
the same ways? For that matter, are gifted 
students gifted in the same patterns? How 
many Newtons and Edisons and Churchills 
do we by-pass through our present methods 
of determining giftedness? Would it be 
beneficial to the average student to be left 
in classes with the gifted? Would it really 
be detrimental to the gifted to have him 
there? How does the average student really 
learn? (Is it enough to say, “‘About like 
his brighter classmate?” Do all bright 
students learn in the same way?) Is the 
practice of grouping students by ability in 
subjects rather than across the board the 
panacea for all ills? (What happens to the 
lower homogeneous groups whether grouping 
be across the board or by subjects?) 

The questions concerning things we need 
to know keep piling up, don’t they? Here 
are still more. 

Does the way the various components of 
an individual’s mental proficiency “stack 
up” affect his way of learning as well as how 
quickly he learns or of how much he is 
capable of learning? In other words, are 
there identifiable types of mind? Do certain 
types learn better through certain methods 
than by others? In line with this, could the 
fact that some students seem to do better in 
your class than they do when they get 
Miss X, and vice versa, be a matter of their 
having the same mind type as yours or as 
that of Miss X? Hitherto, we’ve thought it 
might be all a matter of personality adjust- 
ments, haven’t we? There may be much to 
investigate here. 


December, 1960 


At any rate, in the emphasis upon both 
the gifted student and the slow learner, have 
we missed the boat educationally speaking 
in not learning more about the differences 
within students rather than concentrating 
upon the differences between them? 

For our answers, we need to look to 
research. 


“INDICATIONS” AND “IMPRESSIONS” 
GAINED THROUGH RESEARCH 


BEING 


Those who have been following educa- 
tional research have already discovered that 
there are not many “spelled-out”’ answers to 
the questions we have just raised concerning 
the nature of intelligence and learning nor 
to those concerning the average individual 
and the differences within students rather 
than between them. There are, however, 
many impressions and sometimes some sort 
of by-product indications that keep cropping 
up in studies that appear to be fraught with 
meaningful implications — and which sug- 
gest the need, and frequently the direction, 
for further research which would bear more 
pointedly upon certain of our questions. 

Some of the studies which have bearing 
upon our questions, at least indirectly, are 
among those either under way or completed 
under the Cooperative Research Program of 
the U. S. Office of Education. This program 
which began in July 1956 has 245 research 
projects either underway or completed. 
Twenty-seven of them, for which the Federal 
Government is contributing one and a half 
million dollars, are on children with special 
abilities. Some require as much as 5 years 
for completion, some as little as six months. 
These studies deal with problems that fall 
into one of the other of three groups: 
(1) Identification and development, (2) class- 
room organization and special procedures, 
and (3) achievement and motivation. For 
those interested, further details may be 
secured free of charge by writing to the 
Cooperative Research Branch of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Certain of these studies will be mentioned 
a few paragraphs later.) 

Abroad, there are research studies that 
have import for us, too. Here again, it is 
often the “by-product impressions” that 
sometimes bring us up with the greatest 
start; for some of the indications that appear 
suggest that we may be quite wrong in some 
of the concepts we have hitherto accepted — 
should further research bear out the indi- 
cations thus far found. 

Incidentally the words impressions and 
indications are used rather than findings 
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for the simple reason that, in most of the 
instances cited, much more research is 
needed to establish the impressions and 
indications as facts. One is inclined to think 
of a finding as being rather clearly sub- 
stantiated. Some of the things listed as 
impressions and indications may already be 
clearly established, but others may not. As 
implications and intimtimations, they are of 
tremendous significance to us in our quest 
for answers. It behooves us, then, to examine 
some of these indications that research is 
showing us in several categories: 

1. RESEARCH CONCERNING GROUPING 

Research is indicating that certain ideas 
we may have held concerning grouping just 
may not be so. We won’t stop here to 
enumerate the pros and cons of homogeneous 
grouping — you are all familiar with them; 
but ideas concerning grouping that were 
brought to light by a study made in Sweden! 
recently were these: 

The less gifted student suffers rather 
than profits from homogeneous grouping. 
Very probably countless teachers as they 
read the preceding statement will heave a 
sigh of relief that at last some research seems 
to be supporting the suspicion they’ve had 
all along that this is true — else why is it 
that their slow students always seem to get 
further when they tag along with the bright 
ones than when they are herded out by 
themselves for special attention and allowed 
to travel at their own speed? But that’s 
so contrary to what the books say happens, 
such teachers frequently just kept still about 

it. 

The child from the culturally privileged 
home came out about the same regardless of 
grouping — probably because he was in an 
intellectually stimulating environment at home. 

The child from the culturally less privileged 
home benefited greatly from classes that were 
intellectually stimulating (i.e. brightest stu- 
dents left in the same class with the others). 

Said the report of the study: “Among 
pupils from the sort of homes that have 
hitherto supplied most of the pupils in the 
academic type of school, it is at least no 
disadvantage to remain with their fellows 
until age thirteen.” The study also pointed 
out the fact that for children who come from 
homes where there are fewer cultural ad- 
vantages, the school has a special role to 





play in supplying them with intellectually 
enriched experiences. 

Think about that statement for a moment. 
Are we supplying the intellectually enriched 
experiences that our students need and have 
a right to expect? Especially are we doing it 
for those now classified as being below the 
gifted level? Are our 80 per cent getting 
their full birthriight in this matter of in- 
tellectually enriched experiences? Do we 
possibly contribute to their “‘averageness”’ 
by grouping them homogeneously? 

The study suggested the following hy- 
pothesis as a topic of further research: 

Hypothesis: For pupils of average ability, 
learning proceeds faster in undifferentiated 
classes than in negatively selected classes. 

Anybody want a thesis topic? That might 
be a good one. 


2. RESEARCH CONCERNING THE I. Q. 


There are many side effect learnings or 
impressions turning up in studies which are 
not devoted primarily to the nature of 
intelligence that are of great interest to 
teachers. Frequently in studies made con- 
cerning some phase or other of enriched 
programs,” the measurements at the end of 
the study show greater increases in the 
I. Q.’s of the participants than in their 
achievements. In short, the increased in- 
tellectual stimulation, the enriched in- 
tellectual experience, has stepped up the 
I..Q. Incidentally, the higher the I. Q. to 
begin with, the greater the increase in points. 
Certainly the impression or indication that 
we are beginning to get is this: 

I. Q. may be a much more flexible qual- 
ity or quantity than we have hitherto 
thought. Whether or not an individual 
recewes challenging intellectual stimula- 
tion may affect it favorably or adversely. 
That’s not a very comfortable thought to 

live with, is it? How do you like the idea 
that uninspired, and uninspiring teachers 
may actually have helped Johnny’s I. Q. 
to stagnate? The psychological environment 
(and as teachers we are certainly a part of 
this environment for every student we’ve 
ever had) may play a far greater part in 
Johnny’s level of intelligence than we have 
previously thought possible. Listen to this: 

Recent research concerned with the 

effects of early experience upon later be- 


1T, Husen and N. E. Svenson, “Pedagogic Milieu and Development of Intellectual Skills,” School Review 68, 


No. 1, 36-51, Spring, 1960. 


*For an account of one such program read: Raymond H. Quensel, “‘An Experiment in Staff Utilization with 
Talented Students in a Small High School During the Summer Months at Newark, Illinois,” National Association 
of Secondary School Principals Bulletin 44, January, 1960, pp. 49-55. 
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havior has brought into sharp focus the 
preeminent role of experiential factors in 
influencing problem solving processes. 
For example, evidence has been gathered 
that rats (Beach & Jaynes, 1954), dogs 
(Clark, Heron, Featherstonhaugh, For- 
gays & Hebb, 1951), and humans (Stone, 
1954) reared in impoverished perceptual 
and social environments show “‘irrevers- 
ible” problem solving impairment in 
adulthood. Extensive clinical case ma- 
terial now supported by still tentative 
research findings (Aline, 1949) indicates 
that much more is involved in a child’s 
inability to profit from the most ‘well 
conducted”’ training procedures than lack 
of proper genetic constituents.* The 
crucial role of interpersonal relationships 
in the acquisition of problem solving be- 
havior is becoming increasingly evident.* 
We could talk at length about the impli- 
cations of such findings, but let’s cite another 
category, overlapping with this section but 
more easily considered separately, in which 
research is discovering or uncovering new 
impressions. 


3. RESEARCH CONCERNING GIFTEDNESS 


Giftedness wears several faces. Research 
is bringing each of these into bolder relief as 
studies uncover evidence that individuals 
may be gifted in various ways. A study in 
identification and classroom behavior of 
elementary school children, each of whom is 
gifted in at least one of five different char- 
acteristics, is being conducted by F. B. Davis 
and G. S. Lesser of Hunter College. (See 
“Report on Office of Education’s Co- 
operative Research Program, School Life, 
Feb., 1960, pp. 18-23, by William R. 
Carriker and William Asher.) The study 
deals with five basic abilities or skills that 
fall within what is generally defined as 
intelligence: space conceptualization, verbal 
facility, number ability, reasoning, knowl- 
edge of science. An interesting by-product 
impression is the possible relation between a 
child’s personality “type” and the test in 
which he scores highest. 

All of which leads to the need for more 
research which will answer such questions as 
these: 

Can a particular type of education 

aimed at developing certain aspects of a 

child’s personality in his early years, or 


[*Aside 


even in his adolescence and beyond, im- 
prove his ability to learn certain types” of 
material? 

Can the “type” of ability’.the child~ 
portrays affect the manner in which he 
learns and the type of materials_in which 
he expresses the most interest? | ee 
If the answers to these questions turn out 

to be “‘yes,” we are in line for some curricu- 
lum and methodology changes indeed. 
Particularly, how will such evidence affect 
our dealings with our so-called average 
students? 


MORE ABOUT THE SUBGROUPS WITHIN 
THE GIFTED POPULATION 

There is experimentation going on (and 
need for more studies in this area) concerned 
with identifying subgroups within the gifted 
population such as the “academically su- 
perior,” “the specially talented,” and the 
“socially gifted.” One such study is being 
carried on by Getzels and Jackson at the 
University of Chicago. Their project is also 
focusing on the distinction between creative 
adolescents and those more conventionally 
gifted. Such studies also point up the need 
for further knowledge concerning whether 
the qualities designating giftedness in school 
are related to qualities designating giftedness 
in adult life. 

Other researchers (more of them in the 
arts than in the sciences or useful arts, I fear) 
are concerning themselves with learning 
about creativity as a special phase of 
giftedness. It is certain that as teachers we 
need to be fostering creative thinking on the 
part of all our students, and to learn more 
clearly how to foster such thinking; to foster 
and develop greater perceptivity and sensi- 
tivity to beauty, to feeling, and to the subtle 
nuances of human understanding. There are 
those who see such sensitivity as another 
face of giftedness. Surely for us to seek out 
and identify those individuals who have a 
latent capacity and potential in perceptive 
understanding and appreciation of their 
fellowmen and their problems, hopes, and 
dreams is a must goal of education. These 
may be the children who grow up to do most 
to advance and save civilization and our 
world. What are we in business education 
doing to discover such giftedness and to 
foster its development? In evaluating any 
educational system, all that makes a person 


by author: Won’t the parents whom we teachers have been holding solely accountable for the status of 


Johnny’s I. Q. have a field day if research proves we have a responsibility therein, too?) 

‘Shepard Liverant, “Intelligence: A Concept in Need of Reexamination,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
April, 1960, p. 104. (Read the whole article; I think you’ll be interested in it. Read also, “A Psychometrician 
Views Human Ability,” by Henry S. Dyer, in the April, 1960, Teachers College Record.) 


December, 1960 
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valuable to society and that can be fostered 
and developed somehow through the process 
of education must be considered of prime 
importance. Surely perceptive understand- 
ing of one’s fellowmen and appreciation of 
beauty and all that these qualities may hold 
of good for all mankind must be considered 
a part of giftedness. Business education 
certainly deals with human understanding. 
Are we doing our share in discovering and 
fostering such sensitivity perceptiveness in 
those of our students so gifted? 


4. RESEARCH CONCERNING RATE OF LEARNING 


Research has come up with some interest- 
ing indications that slow learners learn at a 
more accelerated rate during the latter half 
of the years from 10 to 18 than do gifted 
students.‘ 

Think of what this means. Those students 
who seemed to have lower mental pro- 
ficiency at junior high level can actually 
learn at a fairly substantial rate on through 
high school instead of learning less and less 
in proportion to his brighter classmates. 
Surely the implication here is that in the 
upper years of high school there should be 
types of classes provided for the slow- 
learning students — classes that will provide 
them with systematic education at near- 
adult level on social, civic, and business 
problems. Perhaps the implication is also 
found here that the intellectual character- 
istics of these students would more nearly 
approach those of their brighter classmates 
as they remained in school and attempted to 
solve such problems on near-adult level. 

5. RESEARCH CONCERNING DIFFERENCES IN ABILI- 

TIES WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL 

Just as there are differences in types of 
giftedness among those who are gifted, so 
are there differences in abilities in all 
students; for the less gifted child differs 
from his more gifted peers in the degree in 
which he possesses this or that component 
of mental proficiency. Research studies are 
bringing to light the following facts con- 
cerning differences in mental traits: 

As adolescents approach upper adoles- 
cence, the differences in their mental traits 
increases, both in wmportance and sig- 
nificance. 

The greater the adolescent’s general 
mental proficiency, the greater become the 
differences in the mental traits. 

These two facts have great import for our 
curriculum. At junior high level where 


differences are less pronounced, variations in 
curriculum offerings may be based mainly 
upon differences in proficiency; but at senior 
high level, the variation must also be in 
variety of subject offerings. For those who 
would force senior high students back into a 
more rigorously restrictive core program, 
such findings should be of particular sig- 
nificance. 

Studies are also indicating that differences 
in traits within the individual may be 
greater than differences among individuals. 


SUMMARIZATION OF THE IMPLICATIONS 


Let’s take a quick look at the implications 
we've been talking about, remembering that 
most of them need much more research to 
substantiate or disprove them. 


1. Heterogeneous grouping may be more 
beneficial for students of average and 
below average ability than homogeneous 
grouping. 

2. Cultural-social background plays an 
important part in the learning situation 
— probably far greater than we have 
thought possible. For students lacking 
home backgrounds providing intellectual 
stimulation, the school has an especially 
important role to play. 

3. I. Q. is probably affected more than we 
think by the amount and kind of 
intellectual stimulation an individual 
receives. Irreparable damage (for mental 
proficiency in adult years) may result 
from lack of problem solving situations 
in formative years. 

4. Intellectual proficiency is composed not 
of a single factor (nor measured ade- 
quately by a single score) but of such 
differing components as space con- 
ceptualization, verbal facility, number 
ability, reasoning, knowledge of science; 
and some would add creativity, and 
sensitivity to beauty, feelings, etc. 

5. The type of mind one has (a big deal 
of this and a little bit of that from among 
the above components) may have great 
bearing upon how the person learns. 

6. It is quite possible that the type of mind 
one has may determine to a large extent 
the type of personality he has. 

7. The rate of learning during the last half 
of the years from 10 to 18 is probably 
more accelerated for the slower learners 
than for the more gifted. 

8. There are probably greater differences 
in mental traits within the individual 


‘Dave Segel, Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period, Bulletin 1948, No. 6, Office of Education, Federal 


Security Agency, Office of Education, p. 8. 
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than there are differences between in- 
dividuals. 

9. The differences in mental traits increases 
with later adolescence. 

10. The greater the general mental pro- 
ficiency, the greater the differences in 
the various traits in all probability. 


I don’t know about you, but louxing back 
over that list, I’m a little awed by the 
enormity of all we still need to know — and 
a little disappointed that we didn’t come up 
with more “‘pat”’ answers to what we need 
to know and do about our 80 per cent of our 
students and about the differences within 
individuals. This much I am certain about, 
in the light of that list of implications: 


LEARNING IS A VERY PERSONAL MATTER 


We give lip service to developing each 
individual to his highest potential, but 
until we find ways and means of discovering 
his greatest strengths (and weaknesses), our 
developing of his highest potential will con- 
tinue to be a hit or miss affair. 

But we are making progress. Certain 
trends in educational philosophy and prac- 
tice are helping to discover these latent areas 
of potential. Among such trends and 
practices are these: 

1. The attempt of the comprehensive 
high school to provide, in addition to a 
common core of essential knowledges for all 
students, an elective sequence in line with 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities. (Implica- 
tions 8, 9, and 4.) 

2. The grouping by ability in subjects 
(rather than across the board) as practiced 
in many high schools. (Right in line with 
taking care of individual differences. Such 
practice may be in for trouble if Implication 
No. 1 should be borne out by further re- 
search.) 

3. The use of multiple batteries of test 
scores rather than a single score to deter- 
mine intellectual proficiency as practiced by 
many schools. (Implication No. 4.) 

4. Provision for and wise selection of 
extracurricular activities to provide enriched 
learning experiences and to promote leader- 
ship and further special interests. (Implica- 
tion No. 3.) 

5. The extension of the compulsory school 
attendance age to 18 in some states. (Impli- 
cation No. 7.) Let’s hope that the curricu- 
lums in such states are also in line and are 
providing the enriched experiences at near- 
adult level which those slower students who 
are held in school by law need. 
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6. Better use of data secured through 
more widespread counseling and testing 
services. (Pertinent data concerning stu- 
dents doesn’t lie around in drawers unused 
to the extent that it used to, does it?) 

7. The extension of homeroom throughout 
the senior high school in order to establish 
closer rapport between student and teacher 
and to facilitate knowing more about the 
individual student. 

8. The increased awareness on the part 
of many individual teachers that they must 
provide opportunity for individual differ- 
ences within each class period. 

9. The increased quantity and quality of 
educational research. 

(Those last four points are all in line with 
the need to learn much more about each 
individual student — an imperative need 
which runs through all the implications 
listed.) 

10. An occasional break through in some 
really frontier thinking — such as the article 
on Q-Space that some of us read with such a 
chuckle last year — and then reflected upon 
much more soberly many times later. (See 
Brubaker and Perkins, “Sketch Book — 
Space for Individual Learning,” School 
Executive, February, 1959.) Remember that 
Q-Space meant “Quest for Individual Learn- 
ing Space’? It was the architect’s interpre- 
tation of what teachers told him was needed 
in the way of physical space for learning. 
Each student had his own individual cubicle 
or den — Q-space — from which he sallied 
forth from time to time to join a group with 
like interests or abilities or needs; otherwise, 
learning was pursued in his quest space and 
was a very personal, individual thing. 


THE TEACHER IS THE KEY 


In this day of increased enrollments and 
overcrowded schools, we may be a long way 
from individual quest spaces insofar as such 
a plan for utilization of the physical space 
available is concerned. But I wonder if the 
blueprint that the architect dreamed up for 
translating the physical space into individual 
spaces for learning isn’t the sort of blueprint 
we're going to need to follow mentally if 
we meet the differing needs of each individual 
student? (There are probably greater 
differences within a student than between 
students, remember?) Before we can meet 
the differing needs of each individual stu- 
dent, we are going to have to learn to know 
him better — else how can we ever hope to 
know more about those components that 
make up his particular mental proficiency? 

(Concluded on page 165) 
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The purpose of this report is to summarize 
some of the purported advantages and 
possible limitations of teaching machines 
and other self-instructional devices. The 
data for this report were collected through 
a national market survey for a manufacturer 
of teaching machines and through a subse- 
quent analysis of current literature. Ap- 
proximately 150 individuals were contacted 
in business, industry, professional associa- 
tions, and educational associations to deter- 
mine the potential market and characteristics 
for mechanized teaching devices in educa- 
tional and industrial institutions. 

TEACHING MACHINE. A teaching machine 
has been defined by Edward B. Fry as 
“automatic or partially automatic devices 
which present a question or other stimulus 
to a student, provide a means of response, 
and then inform him of the correctness of his 
response immediately after his response.””! 

Two classes of machines are currently 
being used experimentally: psychomotor 
(manual) skills and conceptual (mental) 
skills. |The former is identified with the 
machine developed by Dr. Gordon Pask to 
teach a student how to operate a key-punch 
machine. This machine is electronically 
programmed, and purportedly the principles 
can be modified to teach a student the skills 
of typewriting or the operation of an adding 
machine. The conceptual skill machines are 
identified with the Skinner-type devices 
which are currently being marketed by 
Rheem-Califone. There are two major types 
of machines in this classification: 

a. Response-selection machine — in which 
the learner is presented a problem and a 
number of alternatives. The learner can 
select the preferred answer by pressing a 


Some Advantages and 
Limitations of Self- 
Instructional Devices 


by FRED S. COOK 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


This article presents a composite picture of the 
thinking of some educators on the present and 


future of learning machines. 


button and is immediately notified if he is 
right or wrong. This can be in the form of a 
bell, flashing light, or some other variation. 
Devereux Teaching Aids have a line of 
simplified teaching machines displaying these 
principles. A more sophisticated machine of 
this type is the Tutor developed by Western 
Design of Santa Barbara, California. 

b. Response-construction machine — in 
which the learner is presented an item and is 
required to write something to complete each 
item. The learner then pulls a lever which 
reveals the correct answer, and at the same 
time pushes his answer under a sheet of 
glass so that he cannot erase. The proponent 
of this machine is B. F. Skinner of Harvard. 

There are at least twenty known varieties 
of teaching machines in various stages of 
development. If the present trend con- 
tinues, we will soon have at least fifty-seven 
varieties! Most of these machines, however, 
are conceptual machines and are mechani- 
cally or electro-mechanically operated. They 
may use tapes, films, slides, or printed pro- 
grams to present the material to the student. 

SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL DEVICES. A self- 
instructional device would include any 
device which presents learning material in 
small segments, each step calling for a 
response, each response being followed by 
immediate knowledge of results. An example 
of such a device is the “‘scrambled”’ book 
developed by Dr. Crowder of Western 
Design. In this book, the student finds on 
the first page the first piece of new informa- 
tion, and a multiple-choice question based 
on that piece of information. Each alter- 
native answer to the question is preceded by 
a page number. The student picks what he 
believes is the right answer and turns to 


1Edward Fry, “Teaching Machines; the Coming Automation,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 51, No. 1 (October, 


1959), p. 26. 
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the page number given in front of the answer 
he has chosen. If he is correct, the page to 
which he turns will contain the next unit of 
information and the next question. If he is 
incorrect, the page to which he has chosen 
to turn will contain material designed to 
correct the specific error hc has committed, 
and will direct him to return to the original 
choice page to try again.” 

ARE MACHINES ACTUALLY BEING USED? 

Yes, at the present time machines and 
other devices are being used experimentally 
at all grade levels and in many different 
subjects. Most of the experimentation is 
being conducted at the college level or by 
college professors. Courses that have been 
partially taught via machines include: 
algebra and biology for high schools; word 
recognition, spelling, geography, arithmetic 
and language in the elementary schools; and, 
psychology, logic, math, engineering, politi- 
cal science, and languages in colleges. 

In addition, a number of machines are 
being used for training purposes by the 
military as well as in industrial training 
programs. The military has probably 
developed the most sophisticated machines. 

Financial support for experimentation in 
the development of programs (teaching 
materials) is being furnished by the Ford 
Foundation and the U. S. Office of Education 
through funds from the National Defense 
Education Act. Apparently most of the 
funds for the development of machines are 
being furnished from private sources. 

SOME PURPORTED ADVANTAGES OF MACHINES. 

The following are some of the major 
advantages reported in the literature for 
teaching machines. Most, but not all, of 
these items also apply to other types of 
self-instructional devices. No attempt has 
been made to make this an exhaustive list, 
nor will space limitations permit a descrip- 
tion of each item: 


1. Material is presented in sequence, one 
item at a time. 

2. The student participates in his learning 
continuously. 

3. The student knows immediately if he is 
correct, which reinforces his learning. 

4. The student progresses at his own rate — 
allows for individual differences. 

5. There is continuous testing of the student’s 
progress, instead of widely-spaced exami- 
nations. 

6. Machines score each response, thus re- 
lieving the teacher of paper grading. 


7. The teacher is relieved of much time in 
presenting course content, especially vo- 
cabulary and other drill materials. 

8. Released teacher time can be used for 
individual instruction and utilization of 
other modes of teaching. 

9. Machines have infinite patience. 

10. A student is not limited in his study by 
the amount of time a teacher has to guide 
his learning activities. 

11. The machine provides rewards and pre- 
vents cheating (as contrasted to other types 
of self-insiructional devices). 

12. The process of “programming” the unit or 
course gives quality control to the subject 
material presented. 

SOME POSSIBLE LIMITATIONS OF MACHINES 

It is difficult to find any outspoken critics 
of teaching machines since most of the 
literature has been written by advocates of 
self-instructional devices. However, there 
are some areas of disagreement among the 
proponents of machines over statements by 
some, that machines are easy to build, the 
programming seems to be the chief cause of 
difficulty. 

Actually, the major questions that occur 
appear to be most directly concerned with 
the type and quantity of programs. The 
following are but a few of the questions that 
must be answered before we will be able to 
utilize the full potential of these devices: 

1. Should we use constructive or multiple 
choice response? (This refers to the type 
of equipment as well as to the program.) 

2. Error rate problem. Is there an optimum 
number of errors that should be made? 

3. What is the best type of program to develop? 
What should be the length of each step? 

4. Do we really need machines, since, accord- 
ing to some critics, all they do is control 
cheating? 

5. How can we most economically develop 
programs? Time? Money? 

6. Should machines be considered for the 
complete teaching of a course, or as a 
teaching aid? 

7. Do we know the law of learning that is 
appropriate for all subjects, all individ- 
uals, in all schools? 

8. What medium is best for presenting the 
stimulus to the learner? 

9. How can we program for individual 
differences in readiness, personality, atti- 
tude, etc.? 

10. What are some of the sociological factors 
of the classroom in which machines are 
used? Will they aid, or detract learning? 


*Norman A. Crowder, Introducing the Western Design Tutor (Santa Barbara: Western Design Division of 


U. S. Industries, 1959), p. 1. 
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11. Are machines practical in — time, money, 
materials, and “‘things’”’ that the teacher 
must do in using them? 

How can we compensate for previous 
training and incidental learning when 
developing programs for a given course? 
What will be the result of machine training 
on subsequent performance on a job? 

Can other means of controlling the subject’s 
behavior be utilized that will be as effective 
as a machine? 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The following conclusions are based upon 
the data collected through the market survey 
and the survey of current literature: 

1. In colleges and universities, there is 
evidence of interest in experimenting with 
various types of self-instructional devices. 

2. Educational administrators will welcome 
any device that can be used to educate 
children more effectively. They recognize 
certain social, cultural, and economic 
implications that are not as applicable in 
business. 

3. Private business school owners’ general 
reactions were favorable —if it can be 
proven on a cost basis that the machine can 
do the job in less time for less money. 

4. Industrial training personnel were skepti- 
cal that a machine could do the thing they 
are most concerned with —training in 
human relations. However, it is believed 
that if it can be demonstrated that a 
machine can enable a company to teach 
specific skills, knowledges, and attitudes 
more effectively in a shorter period of 
time, at less cost, that machines can be 
sold to top management. 

5. At least one potential manufacturer of 
teaching machines has decided that the 
teaching machine idea was comparable to 
the chicken-egg problem. They concluded 
that the major marketing problem would 
be the development of specific programs for 
specific courses. 

6. Machines must be sold on the basis of sup- 
plementing, not supplanting the teacher. 

7. Most of those conversant with teaching 
machines maintain that the key to effective 
machine teaching is the problem of 
developing acceptable programs. Many 
feel that this may be such a problem that 
machines will never enjoy widespread use. 

8. Specific data regarding the total amount 
already expended for teaching machines is 
difficult to secure. Excluding military 
spending, it is estimated that a minimum 
of $4 million will have been spent by the 


12. 
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end of 1960 for the development of ma- 
chines and programs. 


. The potential of the teaching machine is 


exciting — tf it is not “30 years ahead of 
its time” as was Pressey’s earlier work. 
For example, we know that other supple- 
mentary teaching tools have not reached 
their anticipated potential within the time 
anticipated. Specifically: radio, motion 
pictures, and television. 

While one can argue that these machines 
should be used (as well as the other tools 
mentioned above), that they can help us 
do a more effective job — the fact remains 
that they still have a long way to go before 
they have general acceptance. This fear, 
apathy, and ignorance 1s not confined to the 
public schools. As a matter of fact, many 
of the critics of our public school system 
today decry the use of these teaching tools 
as “frills.” 

“It is a commonplace of educational re- 
search that first trials, even of bad ideas, 
usually come out well, because only 
teachers interested in them first try them, 
and pupils like the novelty and the special 
attention. Almost any reasonable method 
involving pupil activity and adjustment 
to individual differences will show gains. 
Over thirty years ago it was reported that 
first-grade children teaching themselves to 
read, using clever materials centering on a 
word-picture dictionary, gained more in 
five months than the average class in five 
years. 

““A basic fact of life, for the applied 
scientist, should be kept in mind: It is not 
enough that in the experimental situation 
the proposed new methods work well. They 
must do so in the average situation where 
they are to be used and with average people 
there; and they must be sufficiently better 
than the methods and materials these same 
people have been using, that a change-over 
ts both warranted and feasible.’”* 

The above statement by S. L. Pressey 
tends to put some of the claims of overeager 
adherents in their true perspective, withoul 
detracting from the true potential of self- 
instructional devices. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
A 20-page booklet, No. C573, will be sent without 
charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 








3Eugene Galanter, Automatic Teaching: The State of the Art (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959), 


pp. 195-96. 
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Second-Year Bookkeeping Made Real 


by HERMAN C. GRAVES 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE HIGH SCHOOL 
SAN ANSELMO, CALIFORNIA 


Offer your advanced bookkeeping students the advantage of 
operating a real business through the school store and student 


fund. 





Crashing through the familiar bar- 
rier between learning how in the 
classroom and actually working in 
business seems to be the happy 
consequence of utilizing a student 
store for instructional activity. 

Such, at any rate, is the experi- 
ence thus far at Sir Francis Drake 
High School in San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, a four-year institution, 
where the unique project was in- 
troduced as a curriculum change 
for the 1959-60 school year. 

A persistent desire to bring 
reality to the classroom is not 
unique to commercial instruction. 
All teachers recognize the artificial situation 
in the school room; teachers also know that 
in some instructional areas, at least, getting 
the best learning results may be in direct 
proportion to getting into one’s teaching the 
most of that elusive quality, reality. 

In essence, it’s another way of stating 
what has become an especially tired cliché in 
modern education—make the subject matter 
meaningful. 

For a class in second-year bookkeeping 
and accounting, how more meaningful can 
the instructional activity be than to operate 
a store? How much more reality can an in- 
structor yearn for in the classroom than 
having his students actually work in a real 
business under his supervision? 

The Drake student store, which is the hub 
at which all financial spokes of the student 
body must end and from which many finan- 
cial matters must emanate, constitutes a 
compact business organization handling 
about $75,000 a year in cash. As in any high 
school, revenue is derived from athletic 
events, school plays, and other activities. 

In effect, students have a small but com- 
plete merchandising business. It’s a com- 
mercial unit involving the basic aspects of a 
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retail organization on a limited 
basis. The students are not re- 
quired to simulate the conditions 
of actual business since they 
handle real money, accept real 
orders, and post to real ledgers. 
It is essential that the student fund 
activities show at least a small 
profit each year. 

Actual operation of the store is 
done by class members on a rota- 
tion basis. While serving their 
tours of duty as salesmen, students 
must make out purchase orders, 
receive and check in merchandise, 
operate the cash register, clear the 
register and total the tape, count and wrap 
money, prepare daily bank deposits, prepare 
the daily cash journal, determine proper 
mark-up on goods, and keep shelves stocked. 

While one of the salesmen is tending the 
store, the remainder of the class is doing the 
necessary bookkeeping which is the out- 
growth of the store business. The daily cash 
journal, for example, is posted to each of 
several identical sets of books. Some of the 
postings are done by hand, some by machine. 
Using multiple sets of books allows actual 
simultaneous participation in the bookkeep- 
ing processes for a number of students. Pay- 
ments are posted in a similar manner from a 
record of checks issued. 

Other activities, extensions of the work in 
the store, are related through classroom 
work. Practice in issuing checks, mailing, 
filing, letter writing, and verifying invoices is 
readily available; preparation of sales tax 
reports and athletic insurance are activities 
originating from student body business. 

While encouraging and helping students 
to roll up their figurative sleeves to take in- 
ventory and determine a statement of profit 
as often as they like, it is good training to 
(Concluded on page 160) 
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Throughout the United States area tech- 
nical schools are becoming an important part 
of our public school system. With the 
term area technical school being heard more 
and more in education circles, especially 
vocational education, it would seem neces- 
sary that all educators and the interested 
public know the purpose of the area tech- 
nical school. An area technical school is 
one which provides vocational-technical 
education for the students of several school 
districts and is separate from existing high 
schools. 

The area technical school is a part of the 
post high school program in some states, 
while in Pennsylvania and other states it is a 
part of the public secondary school program. 
Pennsylvania has a definite concept of an 
area technical school, as it is considered a 
service center which provides the practicum 
of techniéal education for students enrolled 
in the comprehensive high schools of a given 
area. In other words, this school is a central 
point from which neighboring high schools, 
out-of-school youth, and adults are served. 
This article describes area technical schools 
as they are being planned in Pennsylvania. 

In the Pennsylvania plan this school is an 
integrated part of the public school system 
and is subject to its authority. It is an 
extension and supplement of existing ac- 
tivities and not a replacement or duplication 
of present education facilities. The area 
technical school is established only when it 
can be justified from the standpoint of satis- 
fying area demands and when existing public 
schools do not find it possible to finance and 
provide the needed technical instruction. 
The school is financed jointly by participat- 
ing districts in the area to be served. 
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Area Teehnieal Schools 
and Their Implication for 
Business Edueation 


by WILLIAM SELDEN 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Selden describes the advantages of an area tech- 
nical school and its business education offerings as 
compared with those of the comprehensive high 


school. 


The area technical school does not by-pass 
present programs of vocational education; 
it is an integral part as well as an additional 
facet of vocational education, and all areas 
of vocational education including business 
education are encompassed. Education and 
training can be provided at three levels — 
technical, trade, and semi-skilled — which 
are intended to prepare the individual for 
the next step in his growth and development, 
whatever that might be. 

The minimum number of comprehensive 
high schools served by an area technical 
school probably should be not less than four. 
Student enrollment in these comprehensive 
high schools should be at least 2,500. It is 
conceivable that in some areas there may be 
as many as 15 comprehensive high schools 
served by one area technical school, and their 
enrollment may be as high as 7,000 students. 

An area technical school should have a 
minimum of 500 students, which are drawn 
from the comprehensive high schools; an 
ideal number is 1,000. Because of the larger 
number of students being served by the 
school, a broader vocational education 
program can be offered. 

The area technical school should have a 
flexible organization in terms of years, sub- 
jects, and student selection to make possible 
both long-term and short-term or emergency 
courses. These are normally difficult for the 
usual vocational program to cope with, 
especially in localities that are dependent 
upon migrant workers and where employ- 
ment is seasonal. To meet local needs this 
school could be operated for a fourteen-hour 
day or longer and a twelve-month year. It is 
possible that each class can be held from one 
and one half to three hours. 
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High school students enrolled in an area 
technical school are generally in attendance 
at this school half of their school time and at 
the regular or home high school the other 
part of the time. Basic subjects such as 
English and history are taken at their regular 
high school. 

High school students maintain a loyalty to 
their home high school. This loyalty is 
recognized when area technical schools are 
set up on the basis mentioned in this article. 
Students will remain members of their home 
high school and will participate in all of its 
activities including assemblies, athletics, 
class plays, dances, and so forth. Students 
will be graduated from their home high 
school, and the area technical school might 
be considered the vocational-technical de- 
partment of each of the participating high 
schools. 

Attendance in an area technical school 
should be deferred until the last two years of 
senior high school because on this grade level 
students have reached a degree of maturity 
which enables them to accept responsibilities 
in ever-increasing amounts. Pupils also 
become serious about vocational oppor- 
tunities at this level. For these two reasons 
and because eleventh-grade students are 
capable of handling work requiring greater 
mental acuity and physical skills, this is the 
ideal time to begin vocational-technical 
education. 

According to a 1956 study made in 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania it was 
found that interest and aptitude are more 
important than I.Q., for people with an 
1.Q. of 130 will sometimes fail in high school 
and college. This study also found that 
the present high school program does not meet 
the needs of a large percentage of high school 
students. Some of the major conclusions of 
this survey follow: 


1. Only 535 of the 1000 beginners who enter 
the first grade graduate from high school. 

2. Only 34 per cent of the high school students 
who could be successful in college actually 
enter college or universities. 

3. Only 50 out of every 1000 who enter the 
first grade graduate from college. 


4. Our high schools are no longer primarily 
for those who wish to go to college. On the 
basis of the number served, college prepara- 
tion is now a minor function of the high 
schools. A more significant high school 
education will help the recruitment of stu- 
dents for the technical professions. 

5. There is a large segment of all high school 
student bodies composed of capable and 
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gifted students who have no intention of 
going to colleges or universities. 

6. Because the students in this group (the 
capable ‘“‘non-college bound” group con- 
stitute about 66 per cent of all the capable 
students) will end their formal education 
with high school graduation, their potential 
should be developed to the “Nth” degree 
while they are in attendance. 

7. School administrators recognize the need 
for providing programs of studies for the 
“non-college bound” students which are 
more challenging than those now offered. 


8. High school students whose inclinations are 


not toward college need a secondary educa- 
tional program in keeping with their 
abilities and interests. It should have 
some direction to it; it should lead to some- 
thing, rather than “education for the sake of 
education.” 

The area technical school appears to be 
emerging as the logical solution to the prob- 
lem of providing vocational-technical educa- 
tion to students in all high schools. 

LEGISLATION. In 1958 Congress passed and 
the President signed the National Defense 
Education Act (Public Law 85-864 and 
known as the Hill-Elliot Act). Title VIII 
of this Act, Area Vocational Education Pro- 
grams, adds a new title (Title III) to the 
George-Barden Act. This augments the 
vocational education programs of less-than- 
college grade begun by the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917. Title VIII provided an initial 
appropriation of $3,750,000 and a four-year 
appropriation of $15,000,000. This phase of 
the N.D.E.A. will certainly give area tech- 
nical schools another shot in the arm. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
The American Vocational Journal has pub- 
lished at least three articles relative to busi- 
ness education in area technical schools. 
The October, 1956, issue of the American 
Vocational Journal includes a report, “The 
Area Vocational School Story.” This is a 
survey of the offerings of 145 area technical 
schools. Seventy-one or 49 per cent of these 
schools offered business education. One 
hundred forty-three of these schools taught 
trade and industrial education, 53 distribu- 
tive education, 42 agriculture, and 39 home 
economics. The results of this study indicate 
that business education is already an im- 
portant part of the program of area technical 
schools. 

Both general and vocational educators 
agree that business education is the purest 
type of vocational education irrespective of 
the fact that federal vocational funds are 
not appropriated for this area. In fact, 
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state vocational 


several states earmark 
funds for business education. 
Business education is well established in 


comprehensive high schools. There are, 
however, many high schools with a one- 
teacher business education department. The 
one-teacher department normally cannot 
provide a broad education program, because 
(1) students who are not enrolled in the voca- 
tional business education program may not 
have a chance to elect typewriting and other 
business subjects; (2) subjects such as busi- 
ness English, business law, business mathe- 
matics, and general business are generally 
not offered; (3) finances and space limitation 
usually prohibit the procurement of up-to- 
date and adequate equipment; and (4) the 
possibility of establishing different sequences 
such as stenographic and bookkeeping- 
clerical is almost nil. When several schools 
in an area are teaching business education in 
a one-teacher department, it might be best 
to transfer this program to an area technical 
school when one is established. 

When an area technical school is set up, 
business education might be introduced on a 
somewhat different basis than it is currently 
taught. In other words, specialized aspects 
of business education such as those already 
described can be included in the curriculum 
of the school. It might be advisable to offer 
a business management curriculum, a dupli- 
cating and publications preparation curric- 
ulum, or a business machines curriculum. 
The February, 1959, American Vocational 
Journal article explains the business man- 
agement curriculum as follows: 

Business management introduces many 
topics not covered in other specific business 
courses and ties together much of the sub ect 
matter found in other separate courses. It 
helps the student get a practical working under- 
standing of business organization, business 
procedures, and business management. 

This course specifically is designed to help 
three types of individuals® those who will work 
in business, those who may have an oppor- 
tunity to manage a business, and those who 
may eventually open their own business. It 
is here that the student gets the viewpoint of 
executive to employee rather than the usual 
employee-executive relationship. 

A duplicating and publications prepara- 
tion curriculum would prepare students who 
might eventually work for a business that 
prepares its own forms and releases. Here a 
student will have to be taught to type as well 
as to operate photo copy, liquid, stencil, 
and offset machines. Instruction would also 
be given on layout and form design. 
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A business machines curriculum might 
include machines such as a bookkeeping 
machine, a key punch, and a key-driven 
calculator. Instruction on a bookkeeping 
machine might be between 60 and 150 
hours, depending upon the number and 
complexness of the machines. Instruction 
on a key punch might be between 20 and 100 
hours depending upon whether a pupil can 
type and if instruction is to be given on a 
sorter and verifier. Instruction on a key- 
driven calculator of approximately 150 hours 
would include all of the fundamental 
processes and the addition of four and five 
digit amounts. 

The following concluding remarks in the 
articles in the March, 1958, and February, 
1959, American Vocational Journal respec- 
tively are significant: 

. . . Approximately 70 per cent of the voca- 
tional business students who complete high 
school reach their objective by securing employ- 
ment in the business field. The 70 per cent is a 
good figure; however, this percentage should 
rise accordingly when business education is 
extensively offered in area schools. 

The eagerness with which business and 
industry hire graduates of these business educa- 
tion programs attests to their success. Owners 
of small businesses (majority of the employers) 
gratefully acknowledge that skills and tech- 
niques mastered in technical schools eliminate 
the necessity for in-service training. Other 
personnel managers add that the period of 
adjustment for a Tech graduate is reduced to a 
minimum. 








Second-Year Bookkeeping 
Made Real 
(Continued from page 157) 
make sure this is done thoroughly at the end 
of each two- or three-month period. At the 
end of this two- or three-month period, the 
usual trial balances, adjustments, and closing 
of the books are involved after inventory. 

Although running a $75,000 gross business 
does take a good deal of time, the essential 
day-to-day, on-the-job tasks do not exclude 
the study of fundamental principles of ac- 
counting. Sufficient time is found to study 
corporate and partnership records in class- 
room routine fashion. 

The reality of an honest-to-goodness busi- 
ness, the stimulation of working with real 
money, real stock and real invoices, and the 
anticipation of learning techniques can be 
easily recognized as job-getting and job- 
holding advantages. It has been my observa- 
tion that classroom textbook work seldom 
drew such student and teacher interest. 
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Do You Teach Artistic Typing? 


by SISTER MARY DONNA, R.S.M. 
MERCY HIGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Artistic typing can give your students a feeling of accomplish- 
ment, especially preceding holidays, but don’t overdo it. 


Business education is the integration and 
utilization of skills together with the devel- 
opment of personal qualities so as to be of 
economic and civic usefulness. Typewriting 
is an essential part of the business curriculum 
and should function as such. 

The major objectives for teaching type- 
writing are of a vocational nature but second- 
ary aims are manifold. The extent to which 
these objectives are developed depends on 
the philosophy of the school. Today not only 
potential office employees enroll in typewrit- 
ing classes but also prospective college stu- 
dents and the student body in general are 
participants in typing classes. Therefore, 
there is a need for achieving some of the 
secondary objectives, one of which is to de- 
velop artistic traits students may possess. 
Everyone appreciates the artistic placement 
of a letter, a well arranged theme, an attrac- 
tive cover on a manuscript, a clever or unique 
poster or advertisement. All of this can be a 
part of the instruction in a typewriting class. 

Artistic typing can provide rich and 
stimulating experiences which help to create 
personal happiness. It affords an oppor- 
tunity for the student to gain recognition of 
his peers. It would flatter the ego of most 
any student if he were asked to design pro- 
grams or to perform other similar tasks that 
would bring his name before the public. 

However, one must not overemphasize 
the importance of artistic typing or any other 
one phase of either vocational or personal 
typewriting. The utilization of many skills 
makes the typewriting course valuable to the 
student. One method of teaching artistic 
typing is illustrated in the following lesson 
plan. 


LESSON PLAN FOR ARTISTIC TYPING 


MAIN OBJECTIVE: To teach various uses of 


artistic typing. (Cover designs, booklets, 
etc.) 


To teach the necessary techniques to pro- 
duce attractive designs. 
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MINOR OBJECTIVE: For relaxation and diver- 
sion. This lesson may well be used the day 
before a holiday when interest lags. 

TEACHER PREPARATION: Send for a dupli- 
cated copy of suggested designs. Service 
Bulletin No. 12 may be obtained from 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

Provide duplicated copies of simple de- 
signs for students to use as the initial ex- 
perience in artistic typewriting. 

Provide a simple, sample copy of a stencil 
that may be used for producing a design. 
(See samples 1 and 2 in Part IT of this lesson 
plan.) 

CLASS PROCEDURE: 1. Explain the purpose 
of the lesson. 

2. Pass out copies of Part I of the assign- 
ment, and give the following directions so 
students will have a clear understanding of 
what they are to do. 

Directions: 

1. Set the machine for a 60-space line. 

2. Look at your copy and type the left 
parentheses across the page, but do not re- 
turn the carriage until directed to do so. 

3. Without spacing, return the carriage. 
(Demonstrate.) 

4. Type the right parentheses across the 
page; then return the carriage without spac- 
ing. 

5. Type the capital “I’’ across the page; 
return the carriage and space. 

6. On the next line type the asterisk. 

7. Return the carriage and repeat the 
first line which is made up of the parentheses 
and capital “I.” 

8. Follow the directions on the copy and 
complete all the exercises. 

9. If you finish the assigned work before 
the end of the period, you may make original 
designs. 

Spend the rest of the period giving indi- 
vidual help if necessary. Five minutes before 
the end of the period give the following direc- 
tions for out of class work. 

(Concluded on page 165) 
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What A Student Needs To Know 
About Writing For Business 


by DAVID R. DILLEY 
U. S. STEEL CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Mr. Dilley states clearly and concisely how businessmen communi- 
cate effectively. Teachers can use these ideas in the classroom. 


Business education has become 
increasingly popular as a subject 
for discussion and writing during 
recent years. Although there is no 
unanimity as to what constitutes 
an ideal education for business, 
there appears to be rather general 
agreement that an almost uni- 
versal weakness among young 
employees in business is their 
inability to communicate effec- 
tively in writing. 

Much of the blame for this 
weakness has been placed on our 
e@ucational institutions; however, 
businessmen themselves are not 
entirely free of criticism because they have 
rarely taken the time to disseminate what 
they have found to be some of the principles 
of effective writing. With this thought in 
mind, I recently analyzed the techniques 
utilized by a number of effective writers in 
business and also the characteristics which 
their writing contained. It is my thesis that 
these techniques and factors need to be 
known by students contemplating a busi- 
ness career. 

SEQUENCE FOR WRITING 

One of the most important ingredients in 
effective writing is knowing and following the 
sequence of steps which are necessary in 
order to have a satisfactory end product. 
Although the specific actions required in 
each step of writing vary according to the 
type of writing being prepared, the sequence 
is virtually the same in all types of business 
writing: 

1. OBJECTIVES AND REQUIREMENTS. It is 
first essential to gain an understanding of 
the objectives of the writing which is to be 
undertaken, of the existing circumstances, 
and of the exact needs of the reader. All sub- 
sequent steps in the actual writing should be 
designed to meet these known objectives and 
requirements. 





2. PREPARATION AND ANALYSIS OF 
INFORMAION. All pertinent facts 
and information should be 
gathered and organized. After this 
is done, an analysis should be made 
to the extent necessary to insure 
that proper solutions, applica- 
tions, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations will be reached. No 
business writing can be any better 
than the data on which it is based. 

3. OUTLINE. All letters, reports, 
speeches, and other types of busi- 
ness writing are greatly facilitated 
by first preparing an outline. An 
outline is probably the best tool 
for insuring completeness and coherence of 
subjects discussed. One well-known business 
writer has expressed the opinion that every 
minute spent in outlining what he is going 
to say eventually saves him ten minutes in 
writing the final draft. 

Frequently the outline can be rather brief. 
If the writer is very skillful, the outline may 
degree of skill in writing is developed, how- 
ever, it is desirable to have the outline in 
writing. Generally, it is sufficient to prepare 
only a topical outline, in which each subject 
is expressed by a single word or phrase. For 
writing of great complexity or importance, 
however, it may be desirable to prepare a 
complete sentence outline or a paragraph 
outline, in which the gist of each paragraph 
is briefly indicated. 

All pertinent data which have been ob- 
tained and analyzed should be integrated 
into the outline or else discarded. An effec- 
tive technique is to number each item in 
the outline and then key each of the notes 
and data with the appropriate number in 
the outline. All data should then be grouped 
in the appropriate order. This technique 
greatly facilitates the actual job of writing. 

4. OPENING. The opening of any letter, 
report, or other business writing is perhaps 


The ideas expressed in this article are those of the author and not necessarily those of U. S. Steel Corporation. 
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the most important part. It should be force- 
ful, significant, and stimulating. The writer 
should not search too long for an ideal 
opening, since doing so can constitute a type 
of procrastination. It is wise to make a 
tentative start — the best one that suggests 
itself at the moment — and change it later 
if desired. Many times a better opening 
will come to mind after the writing has 
progressed. 


5. FIRST DRAFT. Since it is always easier to 
delete unwanted material than it is to ex- 
pand topics which have been discussed too 
briefly, the first draft generally should con- 
constitute a full-blown treatment of the 
subject. In fact, some writers consciously 
develop their first drafts in slightly greater 
detail than they contemplate in their final 
drafts so that they can subsequently delete 
portions which appear unnecessary. 

Many writers feel that the first draft 
should be written rapidly, with minimum 
consideration for grammar, punctuation, or 
spelling. One of the most effective tech- 
niques for doing this is to dictate the first 
draft, if possible. It is frequently possible 
to write the first draft in this manner in a 
third or half the time it would take to com- 
pose the draft in longhand. Generally, the 
writing will have more life and will represent 
the writer’s sense of his material more clesely 
if it is written rapidly than if he pauses to 
perfect each sentence before going on to the 
next. For this reason, it is usually undesir- 
able to stop to look up spelling or to check 
mechanics at the time of writing. Any cor- 
rections can be indicated subsequently in the 
blank lines between the writing. 


6. “COOLING OFF.” After the first draft has 
been completed and the writer has ex- 
hausted his material, the writing should be 
put away to “cool” for several hours, or 
preferably longer. After doing this, the 
writer will usually obtain some new ideas on 
the subject, and the job of editing may begin. 

7. EDITING. Editing consists of a thorough 
review, revision, rearrangement, and rewrit- 
ing of the original draft to the extent neces- 
sary to shape it into the form of a finished 
copy. This includes a review of grammar, 
punctuation, and diction as well as the 
general style of the writing. 

If a satisfactory outline has been prepared 
as a basis for the first draft, the job of editing 
generally is not too difficult. However, it 
may involve considerable time. 


8. REVIEW BY WRITER. After final editing of 
the writing, it is desirable for the writer to 
review it and to ask himself these questions: 
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a. Have I told the reader all he wants to 
know, including answers to the questions, 
“who, what, why, when, where, and how 
much?” 

Have I said clearly what I want to say? 
Is everything I say correct? 

Is the writing concise? 

Would I react favorably if I were to read 
what 1s written? 

9. CRITICAL EXAMINATION. After the writ- 
ing has been edited and put into form ready 
for the final typing, the writer should have a 
co-worker read critically what has been writ- 
ten and offer any constructive suggestions 
he may have about how the writing could be 
improved. Frequently, a co-worker observes 
certain things in the writing which the writer 
does not realize because of his being too 
“close” to the material. This review by a 
co-worker frequently prevents subsequent 
questions, losses of time, and retyping. After 
review by a co-worker and if appropriate, the 
writing should be submitted to the writer’s 
immediate superior for his comments and 
suggestions. 

10. FINAL DRAFT. The final draft should be 
typed in whatever manner best meets the 
objectives of the writing. It should usually 
then be proofread both by the typist and 
by the writer before being released. 
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TOOLS FOR EFFECTIVE WRITING 


After knowing the proper sequence of 
steps for writing, it is next necessary to con- 
sider the tools which must be developed by 
the prospective writer. Fortunately, these 
tools can be learned from virtually any good 
textbook on grammar. Sharpening of the 
tools, however, comes only from practice 
and constant attention. To serve as a guide 
to the areas which may require review, the 
five important tools of writing are listed 
below: 

a. Grammar (grammatical terms, sentence 
fragments, adjectives, adverbs, word case, 
agreement of subject and verb, and verb 
tense). 

b. Mechanics (use of capitals, 
abbreviations, and numbers). 

c. Punctuation (use of comma, semicolon, 
apostrophe, quotation marks, period, and 
other marks). 

d. Spelling (hyphenated words, technical 
terms, and frequently misspelled words). 

e. Diction (exactness, wordiness, and omis- 
ston of words). 


STYLE 


The technique of expressing ideas clearly 
and forcefully is less precise and accordingly 


italics, 
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is more subtle and difficult to develop than 
the five tools just mentioned. Furthermore, 
it is also far more useful. This technique is 
generally known as “style,” which is a 
product of word sense as well as of thought. 

Style has at least eight important in- 
gredients. These ingredients essentially deter- 
mine the effectiveness of business writing. 

1. CORRECTNESS. The two major aspects 
of correctness relate to grammar and con- 
tent. Correct grammar depends upon know- 
ing what constitutes correct writing and 
upon checking each point of grammar during 
the review of the writing. Correct content 
can be insured by checking each statement 
against the source data. 

2. CLEARNEsSS. Clear writing is that which is 
simple, understood, and economical. It is 
obtained in several ways: 

First, the writer should use accurate 
“unimpressive” words that can mean but 
one thing to the mind of the reader. 

Second, short familiar words should be 
arranged into relatively short sentences. If 
sentences are too long, they frequently may 
be shortened by eliminating certain of the 
conjunctions and starting new sentences. 
Another technique for obtaining short sen- 
tences is by rewording certain clauses and 
making them into separate sentences. Not 
only are shorter sentences easier to read, 
but they are usually also easier and faster to 
write. 

Third, the relatively short sentences 
should be combined into short paragraphs 
for eye appeal and for ease of reading. 
A paragraph of fifteen to twenty lines or 
more appears forbidding to the busy reader. 
He may miss an important point buried in a 
lengthy paragraph. Further, he has a diffi- 
cult task to determine the key points when 
they are buried in the middle of a lengthy 
paragraph. 

For the sake of reader interest and ease 
of understanding, it generally is desirable to 
start a new paragraph at least every ten or 
twelve lines. Although each paragraph 
should develop a complete idea, ease of 
reading is equally if not more important. If 
necessary, two or three short paragraphs 
rather than one very lengthy paragraph may 
be used to develop an idea. Wherever 
possible, the writer should put the key or 
main idea of each paragraph in the first 
sentence. 

Fourth, repetition should be used wherever 
possible. This may be done by varying the 
words to express the same thought and by 
using examples or illustrations. 

3. COMPLETENESS. Completeness permits 
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the reader to know everything he wishes 
to know about the subject and generally 
exists when the writer has discussed ‘“‘who, 
what, why, when, where, and how much.” 
One method of obtaining completeness is to 
anticipate the “show me” attitude of the 
prospective reader by considering and 
answering his probable questions and sugges- 
tions about what is being written. For ex- 
ample, in writing a report about a special 
study the writer usually will wish to cover 
each of the following broad points, although 
not necessarily in this order: 

a. Brief orientation to the reader about the 

study. 

b. Most significant results. 

Meaning and interpretation of the results. 
. Methods by which results were derived. 
Why the work was done or what the prob- 
lem was. 

What specific actions the writer recom- 
mends. 

4. CONCISENESS. Be brief. Say what needs 
to be said in the fewest possible words. 
Review the rough draft to determine whether 
certain words, phrases, sentences, or even 
paragraphs can be deleted. 

5. COHERENCE. Coherence is necessary in 
order that the intended thought processes 
flow logically and smoothly through the 
mind of the reader. This means that each 
sentence should grow out of the preceding 
sentence and likewise that each paragraph 
should grow logically out of the preceding 
paragraph and into the following paragraph. 

One of the best methods for obtaining 
coherence between major sections of a writ- 
ing is by the use of transitional sentences or 
phrases to “bridge the gap” between the 
subject matter which has previously been 
discussed and that which is about to be dis- 
cussed. 

Coherence within sentences may be ob- 
tained by placing modifiers as close as 
possible to the words they modify. Spe- 
cifically, the following principles help to 
insure coherence and clarity within a 
sentence. 

a. Phrases and clauses should be placed 

near the words they modify. 


b. Adverbs such as almost, also, only, just, 
ever, before, even, or merely should be 
placed near the words they modify. 
Modifiers which may refer either to a 
preceding or to a following word should 
be avoided. 

c. Awkward splitting of infinitives or need- 
less separation of related parts of the 
sentence should be avoided. 
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d. Particles, gerunds, and infinitives which 
modify nothing in the sentence should 
not be used. 

6. FORCEFULNESS. Forcefulness means mak- 
ing a specific impact on the reader. Several 
techniques are available for increasing force- 
fulness in writing: First, in any report or 
letter, the writer should get to the heart of 
the subject as soon as possible in order to 
generate immediate interest. Like the head- 
lines on the front page of a newspaper, the 
opening of a letter or report occupies the 
most forceful space. For this reason it is 
desirable to pick something for the opening 
sentence which will attract the reader’s 
attention and which will interest him. After 
a forceful start has been made in the writing, 
the less important details can then follow. 
An exception to this is when the reader for 
some reason is not prepared for the major 
idea; for instance, when he has very little 
background in the subject or when the writ- 
ing will give him unfavorable or unwelcome 
news. In these cases it may be desirable to 
introduce the subject matter briefly or, in the 
case of a letter, to refer to any previous 
related correspondence. 

Forcefulness can also be achieved within a 
sentence. This is done by selecting words 
and arranging the parts of the sentence to 
give emphasis to important ideas. Specific 
techniques for achieving forcefulness within 
a sentence include the following: 

a. Place important words either at the 
beginning or at the end of the sentence. 
Whenever possible, tuck away in the 
middle of the sentence parenthetical 
expressions and other elements of minor 
importance. If words such as “however” 
are to be used, they should be normally 
used in the middle of the sentence rather 
than as the first word. 

b. Forcefulness is obtained by using the 
active voice instead of the passive voice 
in verb tense. 

c. If the writer desires the reader to take a 
certain action as a result of having read 
his material, the final section should be a 
definite statement as to what action is 
wanted. 

7. VARIETY. Variety causes the reader to 
enjoy what has been written. It may be 
obtained in the following ways: 

a. Sentences within the same paragraph 

should be of different lengths and types 


of structure. 
b. Successive sentences and paragraphs 
should begin with different words 


c. The same words should not be used re- 
peatedly. 
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d. Verb tense should be varied occasionally 
among the sentences, although forceful- 
ness requires that the active form be used. 

8. EMPATHY. Effectiveness of style is fre- 

quently obtained when the writer puts him- 
self mentally into the position and mood of 
the prospective reader. The writing can then 
be tailored to fit the nocpuinemente of the 
reader. 








How Bright is Bright? 
And Who Is? And in What 
Ways? 

(Continued from page 153) 


Who better than the teacher is in the position 
to know each student and to supply the 
intellectual stimulation he needs? 

Move over, Mark Hopkins! We’re going 
to try to catch the spirit of how you did it, 
somehow, even though our log may have 
thirty or forty sitting on it. For the im- 
portance of the interpersonal relationship 
between teacher and student is a concept that 
stands unshaken in a day of changing 
concepts. Indeed, each new bit of research 
seems to bolster the strength of it. 








Do You Teach 
Artistic Typing? 
(Continued from page 161) 


Directions: 

Before you go, I would like to show you a 
very easy way to make a cover design. 
(Demonstrate.) Cut out a simple design like 
this ship or duck. Place it into the type- 
writer with a sheet of typing paper. Then 
simply type across the cut-out using any one 
character on the machine. 


PART 1 (to be done in class.) 
Formula: 
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PART 11 Present a picture to the class which 


you have stenciled, using the key- 
board characters above. This pic- 
ture is to be done out of class by the 
students. 
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A Must 


Methods Courses for All Teachers— 


by JEROME J. ROOKE 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


Methods courses are important to the development of good teachers. 
This article gives arguments in defense of the methods program. 


In the reading of today’s litera- 
ture dealing with college and 
university curriculums, one will 
find belittlement of the inclusion 
of methods courses for prospective 
teachers. Therefore, the time has 
come to defend education’s “bread 
and butter” courses. 

It must be constantly kept in 
mind that there is no substitute 
for knowledge of subject matter. 
No person can learn how to teach 
until he has a good understanding 
of both the practical and theo- 
retical aspects of the subject. 
Stress should be placed on the fact 
that both essentials must be understood; if 
only one aspect is present, the entire picture 
is distorted. 

The following are some pertinent questions 
which we must consider before it is possible 
to make intelligent recommendations for 
methods courses: 

1) Why are methods courses necessary for 

all prospective teachers? 

2) Should methods courses be offered before, 
concurrently with, or after student teach- 
ing? 

3) How many methods courses should be 
offered? 

4) Should a grade be given for the course? 

5) What topics and materials should be 
covered in the course? 

Contained in the following paragraphs, 
are my conclusions in answer to these ques- 
tions. Of course there will be exceptions to 
these answers. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary for each of us to prepare our own argu- 
ments. My answers are based upon my own 
experiences in having taken and having 
taught methods courses and my observa- 
tions of experienced teachers and student 
teachers, some who have and some who have 
not taken methods courses. 

It seems that a first assignment is to 
justify the inclusion of these courses in our 
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curriculums. Are they necessary? 
All one has to do to justify their 
existence is to observe many of our 
learned scholars as they perform 
in a classroom situation. How 
many of us have encountered pro- 
fessors who really knew their sub- 
ject matter but just could not put 
it across to the students? Many 
of these teachers have never 
learned the practical usage of the 
word motivation. This is easily 
understood, since they probably 
needed little motivation in their 
own schoolwork; hence, they can- 
not understand why anyone needs 
this push. 

A methods course is the first opportunity 
that the students have had, since their 
freshman speech course, to stand on their 
own two feet and express themselves orally. 
This experience alone justifies continuing 
and perhaps expanding methods courses. 


Another definite plus factor for methods 
courses is the valuable constructive criticism 
that can be offered by the experienced 
teacher. A beginning teacher will feel much 
more confident if he receives some helpful 
hints to rely upon in the future. 

Increased confidence in one’s teaching 
ability is the only justification needed for a 
student to take a specific methods course 
prior to his student teaching. A student 
who has had one or more methods courses 
will feel better prepared than one who has 
not had the same opportunity. He will 
know how difficult it often is to put some- 
thing across to students even though he may 
understand it perfectly. 

Next, we come to the question of how 
many methods courses should be offered. 
The minimum number should be one specific 
course in the student’s major teaching field. 
A maximum of three such courses should be 


(Concluded on page 190) 
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Here is a book that is carefully designed to 
provide meaningful business problems at the 
slow learner's level of understanding. Mate- 
rials are provided to train students in the 
handling of business papers and records up 
to the point where double-entry bookkeeping 
takes over. It provides the skills and knowledge 
that the student can use in simple clerical office 
jobs in which record keeping is involved and 





CLERICAL 
RECORD KEEPING 


By Baron and Steinfeld 





CONTENTS 


Unit 1 


Introduction to Record 
Keeping (3 Jobs) 


‘ . det Unit 2 Cashier’s Records (9 Jobs) 
in everyday personal business activities. Unit3 Checks and Bank State- 
. ; } ments (10 Jobs) 
Topics are arranged in a developmental se- Unit 4 Petty Cash Records (6 
° obs 
quence to help the student realize the purpose Unit 5 Budget Records (5 Jobs) 
and value of the work assigned. Unrelated seal» pemmeaeee 
“busy work” is avoided. Simple language and Unit? Purchase Records (10 
a _ fi obs 
a minimum of textual material make learning UnitS Recording Sales fer os 
easy for the student. Directions are clearly eee 
written and listed in a step-by-step plan. Unit 9 Payroll Records (20 Jobs) 
Unit 10 Recording Receipts and 


Two attractive workbooks are available. 


Payments for Small Re- 
tail Businesses (9 Jobs) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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The | f tures of a textbook that save time for the student 
usually also save time for the teacher as well. Here are 
some’ yo the features of the seventh edition that will cer- 


tainly save time for the student and also help the teacher 
get better results in the classroom: 


@ . The practical use of color on the keyboard charts helps 
the students locate quickly the new keys to be covered 
4 each keyboard lesson. 

t 


andard directions are provided for each new section 
‘Of the textbook. In addition, student directions are 
given in a 1-2-3 step plan. 


@ Emphasis is placed on appropriate levels of practice 
so the student will know the purpose for each part of 
every lesson. 





@ Reference materials to which the student must refer 
frequently are given on the end sheets and flyleaves. 








O 


TYPEWRI 


It is hard to identify certain features as those that save 
time only for the teacher. Usually time saved for the teacher 
also helps the student. Here are some procedures used 
in the seventh edition that will certainly contribute to a 
teacher's building typing skill easily, rapidly, and thor- 
oughly: 





























@ Emphasis on the use of correct techniques throughout 
the book supplements the instructions of the teacher 
and constantly reminds the student of the value and 
purpose of using good techniques. 





®@ Special boxed marginal reminders also supplement the 
teacher's instructions. 





@ The marking of each part of every lesson in an A-B-C 
order helps the teacher in making assignments. 


e Direct-dictation copy is marked for easy dictation. 


SOUTH-WESTERNP 
(Specialists in Business atd 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chi 





@ In each skill-building lesson suggestions 
are provided for increasing skill. 


@ Precalculated words a minute on timed 
writing saves the student's time in calcu- 


lating his words-a-minute rate. +h 
@ The organized coverage of related learn- 

ings at the point of application helps the 

student see how these related learnings 


are applied. . s ad 

@ Colored arrows and special instructions ! 4 ion 
are provided for each style letter. ' 

e@ A four-word count is used on guided 
writings to help the student to identify 


easily his individual typing goal and to 
force his speed in smaller amounts. 


i 
NG 


@ Bonus typing is provided in the early 
lessons and outlined regularly thereafter. 


























@ Fifteen lessons on basic skill improvement 
follow the initial keyboard section before 
the introduction of figures and symbols. 





@ Business letters are easier to teach because By 
of the unique introduction through a series 
of block style memorandums immediately 
preceding the lessons on business letters. 


cee NON tl CE ED 


D. D. Lessenberry 


T. James Crawford 
@ = The proved skill-building production plan 


of (1) learning how to do a problem, (2) Lawrence W. Erickson 
skill building on the problem, and (3) skill 


measurement easily builds a marketable 
production skill. 


NPUBLISHING CO. 
ess aid Economic Education) 
r, Ghicago5 San Francisco$ Dallas 2 
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PERSONAL TYPEWRITING 


By S. J. Wanous 





WN 
CX \s 


WN 


Builds a good basic skill in using the typewriter 


\\ 





WN 


for writing personal papers «ae 
MS 


This book consists of two parts of seventy lessons with these features 
,each. Each part represents ° semest er’s work and ® Carefully graded skill-building 
sis divided into units of related, meaningful practice = and measurement copy material 
material. The practice material for each basic with syllable intensity indicated. 
typing operation (such as themes, manuscripts, ® Standard daily keyboard review 
letters, tabulated reports, and personal notes) is plan: alphabetic sentence; figure 
grouped together into units to make possible a _ oe sentence; rhythm 
concentration of problem skill-building activity Ralitiaends , 4 

that the greatest skill can be built in a minimum een eee eee 
sot g : mine ratio of speed on statistical, 
of time. The student remains on one type of script, and rough-draft copy to 
activity long enough to gain familiarity with it, speed on straight copy. 
mastery on it, or both. ® Step-by-step procedures are care- 

fully arranged and labeled in 

Some time is deliberately left in each semester's 1-2-3 order. 


work for outside-the-book assignments. These ® Uniform practice procedures are 
assignments take the form of additional creative or — for exercises of the 
composition typing activities: notes, announce- , 9 i eo pe ee 
ments, outlines, themes, or book reports for other chines are mee 
classes; typing for school clubs or for the school 

office. These assignments give the student oppor- 
tunity to type some papers that were actually used 
in a meaningful way. 


Av, 


\y 





A variety of special-technique and skill-building 
drills is included in the book. Skill-measurement 
activities are provided periodically with sufficient 
time between measurements to have some skill 
growth to measure. 





A workbook and achievement tests are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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News 


CLASSROOM 


AND PROFESSIONAL 


Collins New Head 
at Whitewater 


Henry M. Collins has 
been appointed acting 
director of the Division 
of Business Education 
and Business Adminis- 





tration at Wisconsin 
State College, White- 
water. 





Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Collins was a 
professor of business edu- 
cation at the institution. 

Mr. Collins has a 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, a Mas- 
ter’s degree from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
and has done additional work at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. The new 
director is very active in business education 
organizations and is a past president of the 
Wisconsin Business Education Association. 








Mr. Collins 


South Carolina Meeting 


The annual meeting of the South Carolina 
Business Education Association was held at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, on October 22. 

The program consisted of a workshop 
entitled “Use of Conditioning in Teaching 
Typing,” which was conducted by Donald C. 
Fuller, chairman of the Division of Business 
Administration, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. Chairman of the 
workshop was Cecil H. Bierley of Columbia 
College, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Florida Conference 


The ninth annual conference for Florida 
Business Education Teachers was held at 
the Golden Gate Hotel in Miami Beach on 
October 7 and 8. 

The conference theme was “Building the 
‘B’ in Business Education.” 

The banquet speaker for the meeting was 
Robert E. Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

The Saturday sessions were devoted to 
special interest group meetings on business 
English and transcription, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, cooperative business education 
programs, and office practices. 

The new officers of the association are: 
chairman, Joseph Barkley, State Supervisor 
of Business Education; chairman-elect, Ber- 
nice Overholtz, Northeast High School, 
St. Petersburg; secretary, Ellen Butler, 
Stranahan High School, Ft. Lauderdale; 
treasurer, Carolyn Luck, Paxon High School, 


Jacksonville. 
« * . 


E.B.T.A. Scholarships 


The $200 scholarship awarded to an East- 
ern Business Teachers Association member 
present at the last business meeting of the 
association was won by Israel Schless, head 
of the Commerce Department, West Phila- 
delphia High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Schless gave this award to Gay 
Fine, one of his students. She will major in 
business education while in college. 

The $100 scholarship was awarded to 
Mildred Tinghitella, Wheatley School, Old 
Westbury, New York. Miss Tinghitella 
selected Eileen Murphy, one of her out- 
standing business students, as the recipient 
of this award. 
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Doctorate for Peterson 


Announcement has 
been made by the regis- 
trar of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, of the 
awarding of a Doctor of 
Business Administration 
degree to E. Dale Peter- 
son, assistant professor of 
business, Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Min- 
nesota. 

Dr. Peterson received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, and 
his Master’s degree from 
Indiana University. 

He has taught in high schools and junior 
colleges in Iowa, and was a teaching associate 
and faculty lecturer at Indiana University 
for three years. He assumed his present 
position at Mankato State College in 1959. 





Dr. Peterson 


New York University Fellowship 


A Teaching Fellowship is available for a 
teacher with some experience, preferably in 
the field of shorthand, who is interested in 
working toward a Doctor’s degree at New 
York University’s School of Education. 

Interested teachers should write to 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, New York 
University, School of Education, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, New York. 


Sylvia Harbert New Dean 


Sylvia Dean Harbert has been appointed 
dean of administration at Tampa College, 
Tampa, Florida. 

Dean Harbert has a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, a Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, and has taken 
additional work in college administration 
from Columbia University, New York City, 
and Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. She has gained experience in 
administrative positions from her service at 
the University of Tampa, Tampa, the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, and Elon 
College, Burlington, North Carolina, and as 
research associate for the State of Florida. 
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Iowa Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Business 
Education Association was held November 4 
at Des Moines Technical High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, was 
the keynote speaker at the general meeting. 
The title of her talk was “Meeting Today’s 
Challenge in Business Education.” 

Afternoon group discussions were held, 
and “Methods of Teaching Electric Type- 
writing’ was presented by Marion Wood, 
educational consultant, International Busi- 
ness Machines, New York City. 

President of the association is Paul 
Phillips, Eagle Grove Community Schools, 
Eagle Grove. 


Honor for Burmahln 


Announcement has been made that E. F. 
Burmahln, director of Business Education 
for the Lynchburg, Virginia, public schools, 
has been elected to the office of vice president 
of the new Lynchburg chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Accountants. 





HOW TO FIND AND APPLY 
FOR A JOB 


Second Edition 
by Keily and Walters 


This 84-page, paper-bound book contains information 
that will be helpful to all students who will apply for a 
job. It is published at a price that every student can 
afford. When you examine this book, you will want to 
arrange to place a copy in the hands of every one of your 
graduates. It covers such topics as (1) +4 Step i in 
Selling Yourself: A Personal Inventory, (2) Discovering 
Your Opportunities, (3) Selling Yourself in a Personal 
Interview, (4) Promoting the Sale by Your Application 
Blank, and (5) Selling Your Services by a Letter of 


Application. 
Price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country is a shortage—a growing shortage — of competently- 
trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to fill business positions. 
A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. There 
must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people if we are to have a balance 
and strong nation. Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 
education, including business education. The following message is one of a series to call 
this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


How Liberal is ‘‘Liberal’’ If You Can’t Earn a Living? 


Recently I visited a private business 
school and noticed a group of attractive 
young women who contrasted sharply in 
their general demeanor with the other stu- 
dents. They were college graduates who 
were taking shorthand because they had 
found their liberal education did not obtain 
for them a beginning job. One of these 
students had been a history major but 
did not want to teach history. She went 
to graduate school and took an A.M. in 
advertising. When she went to adver- 
tising agencies, she found that she could 
get only the most routine of jobs. Conse- 
quently, she was back in a school to learn 
shorthand as a stepping stone for getting 
into advertising. 

The administrator faces a dilemma in 
dealing with vocational work. The broader 
a person’s background, the more compe- 
tent he is on the job. However, most of 
our students do not become professors in 
a graduate school, specialists in medicine, 
or lawyers who are going to practice before 
the Supreme Court. They become routine 
businessmen who marry early and need 
to earn a living quickly. They become 
stenographers and want to stop being 
stenographers as soon as possible. These 
students need a liberal arts background, 
but they also need the cutting edge where- 
by they can get that initial job as quickly 
and competently as possible. 

Our students today are practical about 
their future. The desire for preparation 
for family life is even more predominant 
now than it was formerly. A liberal edu- 
cation is only liberal if it includes provision 
for earning a living. At the present time 
and for the last two decades, it has been 
relatively easy for graduates to get some 
kind of job without preparation of any 
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kind. However, those who have supple- 
mented liberal education with job training 
usually have secured better jobs, and as 
a consequence, have been able to make 
better use of their liberal education. 

Most administrators have become com- 
pletely reconciled and even eager to have 
students learn typing in high school. The 
opportunities for the application on the 
job of the study of bookkeeping, merchan- 
dising, and shorthand, are a little less 
apparent, but should be just as evident 
upon a little inquiry. Even with scholar- 
ships and with liberal aids from home, 
many students still need to earn some of 
the money that they need to go to college. 
There is no better means of securing this 
help on the part of the student than 
through competency in typing associated 
with one or more of the specific skills in 
which typing is used. Generalizations in 
the long run are highly significant in our 
life. Without them life would have no 
integrity. Yet only as these generaliza- 
tions become applied in daily life can they 
be made meaningful. Shorthand, book- 
keeping, merchandising, and office ma- 
chines training give students’. the 
opportunity to achieve the meaningful- 
ness which is intended from their liberal 
education. Such practical business train- 
ing used on the job gives practicality 
to the generalizations acquired in liberal 
arts learning. Competent job skill learning 
is the other side of the coin of liberal arts 
education. Both sides are needed to make 
the currency of education useful. 


DR. HERBERT A. TONNE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Sixty-third Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 





Palmer House Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


December 27, 28, and 29, 1960 


Convention Theme — “Business Education — Vital to the National Welfare’”’ 


The Chicago business 
teachers and the Chicago 
Area Business Education 
Association will be hosts 
at the sixty-third annual 
convention of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers 
Association to be held at 
the Palmer House in 
Chicago on December 27 
through December 29, 
1960. 

The convention theme 
of “Business Education 
— Vital to the National 
Welfare” will be high- 
lighted by an impressive 
group of speakers, consultants, and discus- 
sion leaders. 

The keynote speaker for the first general 
session will be Herbert V. Prochnow, execu- 
tive vice president of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois. The title of his 
address will be “Problems of American 
Foreign Policy.” 

On Thursday evening, December 29, the 
convention will close with the annual ban- 
quet. The banquet speaker will be Dr. An- 
drew D. Holt, president of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. The title of his talk 
will be “How to Be a Cobalt Bomb.” 

Officers of N.B.T.A. this year include: 
president, Enos C. Perry, director of busi- 
ness education, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois; first vice president, Eileen 
Schutte, Elmwood Park High School, Elm- 
wood Park, Illinois; second vice president, 
Robert M. Kessel, University of Idaho, 
Moscow; secretary, Carl H. Cummings, ad- 
ministrator in Dallas Independent School 
District, Dallas, Texas; treasurer and exhibit 
manager, Willard C. Clark, Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; ex-officio, J. Mar- 
shall Hanna, Ohio State University, Colum- 











Dr. Perry 
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bus, Ohio; executive board members, 
James T. Blanford, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls; Hazel M. Faulkner, Arling- 
ton Heights High School, Arlington Heights, 
Illinois; Otto J. Madland, Madison Business 
College, Madison Wisconsin; membership 
chairman, Lyle Maxwell, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb; and national publicity 
director, Drusilla Ham, Sycamore High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday, December 27 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 P.M. 
Registration 

1:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits 

9:30 a.m.—throughout the day 
Tours 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer, Mildred Hillestad 

Chairman, Don Jester, Los Angeles State 
College, Los Angeles, California; vice 
chairman, Robert Hoskinson, Washing- 
ton State University, Pullman; secre- 
tary, Jane Lahey, Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Charleston 

Theme: “Business Education for National 
Welfare — Vital or Theoretical?” 

Speaker: M. Herbert Freeman, Montclair 
State College, Montclair, New Jersey 

Topic: “What We Say and What We Do 
in Training Teachers” 

Panel: John E. Binnion, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; Gilbert 
Kahn, East Side High School, Newark, 
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New Jersey; Milton C. Olson, State 
University of New York, Albany 
Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer, Olive Parmenter 


Chairman, Frank Harwood, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama; 
vice chairman, Paul Pair, Pair Schools, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois; secretary, Robert 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Program: To be announced 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Henriette Muller 


Chairman, Mary Witherow, St. Louis 
Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri; 
vice chairman, Alice C. Green, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Paul Hammer, Shaw High School, 
East Cleveland, Ohio 

Topic: ““The Modern Business Education 
Curriculum and Realistic Standards” 

Speakers: Cleo P. Casady, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, William J. 
Masson, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


OFFICE PRACTICE WORKSHOP 
Tuesday, December 27 


2:00 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer James T. Blanford 

Doris Crank, assistant professor of busi- 
ness education, Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, will be in charge 

Open only to those who registered by 
November 1 and were accepted. Ses- 
sions begin on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 27, and continue through 
Thursday afternoon, December 29 


4:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 
N.B.T.A. Coffee Hour 
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FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday Evening, December 27 


8:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Enos C. Perry, president of 
N.B.T.A. 
Invocation: Ben Aronin, acting director 
of Anshe Emet Synagogue, Chicago, 


Illinois 

Welcome to Chicago: Benjamin C. Willis, 
General Superintendent, Chicago 
Schools 


Speaker: Herbert V. Prochnow, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Chicago, 


Illinois 

Topic: “Problems of American Foreign 
Policy” 

Announcements: Carl H. Cummings, 


secretary; Willard C. Clark, treasurer 
and exhibit manager; Eileen Schutte, 
local chairman; Hazel M. Faulkner, 
program coordinator 


9:30 p.M.—12:30 A.M. 
Informal Reception and Dance 


ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ROUNDTABLE 


Wednesday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer John Roman 


Chairman, Russell N. Cansler, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; 
vice chairman, Kennard Goodman, 
West High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
secretary, Charles Reigel, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Program: To be announced 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUNDTABLE 
Wednesday, December 28 


9:00 A.M.—11:00 a.m. 
Under the directions of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Helen M. Hyry 


Chairman, Frank Hoffman, Mason City 
Junior College, Mason City, Iowa; 
vice chairman, Floyd Crank, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; secretary, Marion 
Clark, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Theme: “Economic Understanding—Vital 
to the National Welfare” 

Topic: “The Teacher Know-How and 
Know-Why of Economic Understand- 
ing” 
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Speakers: F. Kendrick Bangs, University 
of Colorado, Boulder; Bernadine Meyer, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Roundtable Discussion: “Reaching the 
Economic Understandings of 
Other Countries — Agnes Lebeda, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Labor-Management Relations—Ray G. 
Price, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Taxation — Ted Boduch, Morton West 
High School, Berwyn, Illinois 

Banking — Floyd Crank, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Investments — Gladys Bahr, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois 

Consumer Credit— Ramon Heimerl, 
Colorado State College, Greeley 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Elections of Officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUNDTABLE 
Wednesday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Frank W. Lanham 


Chairman, Robert Addison, Whitehall- 
Yearling High School, Columbus, Ohio; 
vice chairman, David Goodman, Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan; secre- 
tary, Virginia Anderson, Evansville 
College, Evansville, Indiana 

Topic: ‘‘Vocational Careers for the Auto- 
mated Office”’ 

Panel: Robert Scudder, director of sales 
development, Standard Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Mary C. Richey, 
manager, Regional Education Center, 
Data Processing Division, International 
Business Machines, Chicago, Illinois; 
Robert D. Balthaser, state supervisor 
of business education, Columbus, Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 
ROUNDTABLE 


Wednesday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer T. B. Wessells 
Chairman, Gordon C. Borchardt, Mac- 
Cormac College, Chicago, Illinois, vice 
chairman, Carl B. Moss, King’s Business 
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College, Charlotte, North Carolina: 
secretary, Joe Kautz, Madison Busines: 
College, Madison, Wisconsin 

Program: To be announced 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUNDTABLE 


Wednesday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer F. Wayne House 


Chairman, Allan E. Barron, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, Michigan; 
vice chairman, Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia; secretary, Daryl Knepper. 
Lakewood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Theme: ‘Automation and Bookkeeping”’ 
Part I — Twenty-minute discussion of 
“Automation and Bookkeeping” by 
Arthur E. Carlson, associate professor 
of accounting, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Part Il —Ten-minute question and 
comment period from the group 
Part III — Forty-minute demonstration 
class — ‘Teaching Automation and 
Bookkeeping in High School;” teacher, 
Arthur E. Carlson; class, twenty high 
school bookkeeping students from the 
classes of Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUNDTABLE 
Wednesday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Bernice R. White 

Chairman, Ann Lind, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; vice chair- 
man, John Barton, Whitehall-Yearling 
High School, Columbus, Ohio; secre- 
tary, Arlie Fairman, Livonia High 
School, Livonia, Michigan 

Topic: “Distributive Education’s Role in 
the National Welfare” 

Panel: Moderator — William B. Logan, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; 
John A. Beaumont, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Harry A. 
Applegate, Distributive Education 
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Clubs of America, Washington, D. C.; 
Brice Cecil, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, New York City; Robert C. 
Pebworth, Sears Foundation, Chicago, 
Illinois; John T. McMahon, Harper 
High School, Chicago, Illinois; Hugh E. 
Muncy, Illinois Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois 

(Program arranged with assistance of 
Margaret McEvoy, distributive educa- 
tion supervisor, Chicago Public Schools) 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 





PRIVATE SCHOOL OWNERS AND 
REGISTRARS ROUNDTABLE 


Wednesday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Jay H. Gates 


Chairman, Henry Petryk, Metropolitan 
Business School, Chicago, Illinois; vice 
chairman, Louise Grooms, Detroit In- 
stitute of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan; 
secretary, Maurice Baldwin, Saginaw 
Business Institute, Saginaw, Michigan 

Topic: “As Other Business Educators 
See Us” 

Speakers: Howard J. Nelson, professor of 
business education, Northern [Illinois 
University, DeKalb; Verne Magnesen, 
business educator teacher, Elmwood 
Park High School, Elmwood Park, 
Illinois 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUNDTABLE 
Wednesday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Frances French 


Chairman, Loretta R. Hoyt, formerly 
DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois; 
vice chairman, Marion Wood, Educa- 
tional Consultant, International Busi- 
ness Machines, Schenectady, New York; 
secretary, John Peterson, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Topic: “New Developments and Proce- 
dures in Teaching Typewriting, Short- 
hand, and Transcription” 

Developing Number Writing Skill — 
Typewriting 

The Art of Dictation Testing and Pre- 
views — Shorthand 
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Developing the Concept of Mailability 
— Transcription 

Speaker: John L. Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks (Demon- 
stration classes will illustrate the tech- 
niques presented) 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Thursday, December 29 


8:45 a.m.—9:45 A.M. 


Presiding: Enos C. Perry, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Business Meeting of the Convention 

Announcements 


TENTH ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 
Thursday, December 29 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 


Chairman, Robert M. Kessel 


Group 1 — Problems of Teachers of Junior 
High School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: John Tootle, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Consultant: S. J. Wanous, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles, California 

Recorder: Elma Cline, Findlay High 
School, Findlay, Ohio 


Group 2 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Leonard West, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Consultant: John L. Rowe, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Recorder: Roxie Minns, Davison High 
School, Davison, Michigan 

Group 3 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Typewriting 

Discussion Leader: Eldon WNaffziger, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Consultant: T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Recorder: Lois Cross, Central Michigan 
College, Mt. Pleasant 

Group 4 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Elementary Shorthand 

Discussion Leader: John Peterson, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Consultant: Ruth Alexander, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas 

Recorder: Lorraine Missling, Nicolet High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Group 5 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Transcription 





Discussion Leader: Sister M. Alexius, 
Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin 
Consultant: Robert Grubbs, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Recorder: To be named 


Group 6 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Shorthand and Transcription 

Discussion. Leader: Irol W. Balsley, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 

Consultant: R. J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Recorder: Flora Stenzel, Alpena Junior 
College, Alpena, Michigan 


Group 7 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Clerical Practice 

Discussion Leader: Mary Brady, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Consultant: Frank Lanham, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Recorder: Mary Downen, Olney High 
School, Olney, Illinois 


Group 8 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School Bookkeeping 

Discussion Leader: Henry Collins, Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater 

Consultant: J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Recorder: Jane Harrigan, Senior High 
School, Austin, Minnesota 


Group 9 — Problems of Teachers of Col- 
lege Accounting 

Discussion Leader: P. Lowell Chapman, 
Ferris State College, Big Rapids, 
Michigan 

Consultant: James Bower, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Recorder: E. A. Nash, St. Cloud State 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Group 10 — Problems of Teachers of High 
School General Business 

Discussion Leader: Herb Jelly, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Consultant: Ray Price, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Recorder: Arthur Anthony, High School, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Group 11 — Problems of College Teachers 
of Introduction to Business 

Discussion Leader: Lewis Toll, Illinois 
Normal University, Normal 

Consultant: To be named 

Recorder: J. E. Silverthorn, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater 


Group 12— Problems of Planning Ade- 
quate Physical Facilities 

Discussion Leader: James Giffin, Eastern 
Illinois University, Charleston 
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Consultant: John Binnion, Denver Uni 
versity, Denver, Colorado 

Recorder: Edith Sidney, Business Edu- 
cation Supervisor, Chicago, Illinois 


Group 13 — Problems of Teachers of Dis- 
tributive Education 

Discussion Leader: Ralph Mason, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana 

Consultant: Peter Haines, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 

Recorder: Vernon Swenson, Wisconsin 
State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Madison 


Group 14 — Problems of Teachers of Adult 
Business Education 

Discussion Leader: Dale Johansen, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Consultant: Harry Bauernfeind, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Recorder: Jack Banerdt, Vocational 
School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Group 15 — Promotional Problems in 
Private Business Schools 

Discussion Leader: Hugh Barnes, Barnes 
School of Business, Denver, Colorado 

Consultant: Milo Kirkpatrick, King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Recorder: A. C. Heamann, Jackson Busi- 
ness College, Jackson, Michigan 


Group 16 — Teaching Problems in Private 
Business Schools 

Discussion Leader: Louise Groom, Detroit 
Institute of Commerce, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Consultant: Paul Pair, Pair Secretarial 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Recorder: Arlene Bunch, Midstate Col- 


lege of Commerce, Peoria, Illinois 


Group 17 — Problems of Student Teaching 

Discussion Leader: Dorothy Travis, Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 

Consultant: Robert Hoskinson, Washing- 
ton State University, Pullman 

Recorder: Fred Cook, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 18 — Problems of First Year 
Teachers 

Discussion Leader: Joyce Verthein, Mon- 
ona Grove High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Consultant: Robert P. Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Recorder: Wilmer Maedke, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 






























Group 19 — Problems of Teachers of Office 
Management 

Discussion Leader: Russell Cansler, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Consultant: Leo Niemi, Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Recorder: Martha Hill, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Group 20 — Problems of Teaching Proper 
Attitudes for Young Office Workers 
Discussion Leader: Mearl Guthrie, Bowl- 

ing Green University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 
Consultant: James Stewart, A & T Col- 
lege, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Recorder: Dorothy Grovom, Wisconsin 
State College, Superior 


Group 21 — The Nature and Scope of 
Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools 

Discussion Leader: John Frakes, Director 
of Business Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Recorder: Jeanne Reed, High School of 


Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 


PROBLEM CLINICS 
Thursday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Problem Clinics will be repeated. Same 
discussion leaders, consultants, and 
recorders. The Problem Clinics are 
being repeated because of the many 
requests from last year. 


ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET 
Thursday, December 29 


6:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Enos C. Perry, president of 
N.B.T.A. 
Invocation: Rev. Paul S. Allen, Jr., 


assistant pastor, Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois 
Dinner Music by George Burnett and his 
Dinner Orchestra 
Speaker: Andrew D. Holt, president of 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Topic: ‘How to be a Cobalt Bomb” 
Presentation of John Robert Gregg Award 
in Business Education 
Introduction of New President 
Announcement of 1961 Convention City 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Colorado State College Brealfast—Wednes- 
day, December 28, 8:00 a.m. 

Northwestern University Breakfast — 
Wednesday, December 28, 7:45 a.m. 

New York University Breakfast—Wednes- 
day, December 28, 8:00 a.m. 
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Past Presidents’ Breakfast—Wednesday, 
December 28, 8:00 a.m. 

University of Minnesota Luncheon— 
Wednesday, December 28, 12:00 Noon 
Indiana University Open House—Wednes- 

day, December 28, 4:15 p.m.-5:15 P.M. 
University of North Dakota Breakfast— 
Thursday, December 29, 7:30 a.m. 








Delti Pi Epsilon 
Research Award 


Again in 1961, the Delta Pi Epsilon Re- 
search Award will be made to the person 
having completed the research study selected 
as most outstanding by the panel of judges 
appointed by Delta Pi Epsilon. Master and 
doctoral theses and other research studies 
relating to Business Education are eligible 
for the competition. Only those studies 
having been completed in the calendar year 
1960 will be acceptable, since the annual 
award is for research completed during the 
previous year. 

Presentation of the award will be made at 
the Delta Pi Epsilon meeting held in con- 
junction with the National Business 
Teachers Association convention in Decem- 
ber, 1961. Persons who have completed 
research studies during 1960 are urged to 
submit them to Dr. Robert P. Bell, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, on or 
before February 28, 1961. 


Business Education Cooperates 
with the Community 


In an effort to secure the complete co- 
operation and understanding of the com- 
munity for the business education program, 
the Board of Education of the City of 
Syracuse, New York, has undertaken a 
project to keep the public informed of the 
effect that business has on their lives. 

Under the direction of Edwin E. Weeks, 
supervisor of Distributive and Business Edu- 
cation for the Syracuse schools, a small 
booklet entitled “Syracuse Business High- 
lights” has been published, describing vari- 
ous facets of Syracuse economic life. The 
project is an effort to provide knowledge of 
local business operations. 

Through this informational booklet, it is 
hoped that with an understanding of the 
important part business education plays in 
the community, the complete cooperation 
between the schools, citizens and business 
can be achieved. 


By 
Balsley and 


Wanous 
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The ability to write shorthand at a high rate of speed is not enough. Business 
is much more interested in the ability to produce a mailable transcript quickly 
and accurately. SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES will give your stu- 
dents this needed skill in transcription easily and thoroughly. It provides 
teachers for the first time with a functionally planned book for building the 


transcription rate of the average student to at least two thirds his regular typing 
rate or higher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Business Education 


. . 


and Boys! 


(SUBMITTED BY SISTER MARY MICHAEL, R.S.M. 
CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY) 


It is a man’s world . . . it has been and no 
doubt always will be! This statement we 
have heard and thought about for years and 
have accepted it as fact. Yet, why aren’t 
we aware of the fact that boys just aren’t 
in our business departments in high school? 
Aren’t we guilty of short changing them just 
a bit by not using our feminine powers to 
make them see how much there is for them 
in our high school business courses? Perhaps 
one of the following ideas may strike you 
and help you get started in making at least 
a section of your business department a 
“man’s world.” 

At a recent convention in Atlantic City, 
there was a personable young man who was 
a speaker on one of the panels. He repre- 
sented an insurance company of Phila- 
delphia. He made the statement to the 
audience that if anyone could give him a 
business trained young man who had a sense 
of responsibility and average ability, he 
would give him a job that would have 
almost unlimited opportunities for success. 
He went on to say that in their company, 
young men are preferred to young women 
because men are more ambitious, more 
anxious to please, hard workers, accept 
suggestions easier, and are more likely to 
remain with the firm for a longer period of 
time. Still the company has to go on search- 
ing for young men to fill these positions 
because we aren’t training them in our 
schools. 

Why not try the “display” idea in your 
school. In a world where advertising has 
reached present heights, perhaps we could 
use some of these techniques to make our 
department better known to boys. Have 
a group from one of your clubs look up in 
“Current Biography,” “20th Century 
Authors,” “Who’s Who in America,” etc., 
and find the names and addresses of in- 
fluential men who got their start on the 
road to success by taking the business 
course. Write to these men and ask them 
to send a large photograph of themselves 
and perhaps even a short history of the 
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effect their business training has had on 
their present success. Surely in the name of 
education you will find rewarding co- 
operation. This display could be attractively 
arranged in a prominent spot in the school 
where it just could not be missed by the 
young men. The all-male aspect is sure to 
attract attention. 

On occasions, we all have business men 
come to our school to talk to our students. 
Why not use your personal contacts, the 
telephone, newspaper advertisements, etc., 
to know the firms that are looking for young 
male workers? Ask for a representative of a 
few of these firms to come to your school and 
let them talk to groups of boys. Let them 
impress the students with the various 
opportunities and the great need there is for 
the man in the office. Can anyone deny the 
benefit of the knowledge of business skills 
to the executive? Look around at large 
business; the most important jobs are held 
by men, not women. 

After you have had time to work with the 
boys, give them a chance to break the ice 
into the feminine world. Once you sell your 
department to the brave beginners, your 
male troubles will be over, but the initial 
step no doubt will take courage. Wouldn’t 
it be an incentive if you could offer a class 
in shorthand, typewriting or bookkeeping 
consisting of only boys? Think of the 
impact it would make in your area if some 
of your boys reached higher speed and 
accuracy in typing and shorthand than your 
girls. A good piece of publicity for your side! 
It is hard for youth to resist competition, 
especially if they feel they have a chance to 
win, so the teacher must give the boy class 
her top attention to let them feel the 
pleasure of success. 

Gain the confidence of just a few of your 
boys and you will be surprised how anxious 
they are to have a business background. 
Perhaps it cannot be done over night, but 
it is an investment that is worth our time 
and effort and will be far reaching in its 
reward to us. 
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The 1960 Sixth Edition 


SECRETARIAL 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Agnew and Meehan 


From the very first page to the last page of 
the last chapter this new book sets an 
example for the prospective stenographer 
or secretary. There is no lost time. The 
textual material and the practical student 
activities at the end of each chapter move 
the student along in a purposeful pattern 
of skill training, and in the acquisition of 
new knowledge. Everything is done to 
help assure the student's success on the 
initial job in the modern automated office 
and to build a background of information 
that will help in getting future promotion. 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE is designed so that it 
can be used effectively as a regular class- 
room textbook providing study and work 
assignments, or as a reference and selec- 
tive assignment book in an integrated 
office practice course. A workbook and 
achievement tests are available. 











CORRELATED FILING MATERIAL 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second Edi- 
tion, correlates with the sixth: edition of 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. After 
a student has studied the filing assignments 
in the textbook, he is then capable of com- 
pleting this filing set that covers the four 
basic systems of correspondence filing 
(alphabetic, numeric, geographic, and 
subject) and specialized filing systems re- 
quiring the use of coding. The use of 
FILING OFFICE PRACTICE assures each 
student a usable skill in modern filing 
techniques and procedures. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Alabama Workshop 


The Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation’s fall meeting was held at the Jeffer- 
son Davis Hotel and Massey-Draughon 
College in Montgomery on October 7 and 8. 
The theme of the meeting was “Better 
Preparation for the First Job.” 

Curtis Hall, Professor of Education, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, gave the banquet 
address. His topic was “Rewards of Basic 
Business and Economic Education.” Wilson 
Ashby, head of the Department of Secre- 
tarial Administration, University of Ala- 
bama, University, moderated a panel 
discussion on the topic, ‘““How to Integrate 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping 
in an Office Practice Class.” The panel 
members were Marie Oesterling, Hewitt- 
Trussville High School, Trussville; Ludie 
Mansfield-Jones, Ensley High School, Birm- 
ingham; and Sadie Best, Walker Junior 
College, Jasper. Officers of the state organi- 
zation are M. L. Roberts, University of 
Alabama, president; *Gesna Young, Bibb 
County High School, Centerville, vice presi- 
dent; Robert Hyett, Oxford High School, 
Oxford, secretary-treasurer. 


Library Given to 
Michigan State University 


A comprehensive business education li- 
brary has been given to Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, by Edwin G. 
Knepper, retired chairman of the Business 
Education Department at Bowling Green 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The library consists of most of the business 
education periodicals published since 1918, 
yearbooks of business education organiza- 
tions, and innumerable first editions and 
early editions of textbooks in the area of 
business education. 

Dr. Knepper was chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Bowling 
Green University for thirty years. During 
this time he was one of the original organ- 
izers of the Future Business Leaders of 
America and held the position as president 
of the Ohio Business Teachers Association. 


Sister Joseph Marie 


Sister Joseph Marie, Marymount College, 
Salina, Kansas, passed away this fall. 
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The NEW 4th Edition 


} REFERENCE MANUAL 
FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


By Larsen and Koebele 


yoae is a practical book that is needed by every student who will work 
in an office. You will want to make plans to order personal copies for 


your students before school closes. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES includes information 
on letter form, punctuation, word division, handling the mail, using the 
telephone, and other helpful information that will be needed in the 


modern office. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES is also an excellent 


supplementary item for use in office practice, typing, advanced short- 


hand, or business English classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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The Man in Management. This is a 20-minute, 
35-mm. filmstrip in black and white. There are 105 
frames and a 334 rpm record. It discusses and illus- 
trates the importance of developing and coordinating 
the abilities of people, observing their performance, 
and planning their work, which are the responsibilities 
of a department manager. 


Summary. In order to acquaint students with the 
many probleias that confront managers and employees 
in an office, this filmstrip is arranged in logical sequence. 
A family home scene provides the setting for making 
the illustrations more realistic. The father, who is a 
manager of a department in the bank, is made aware 
of his inefficient methods of working with his employees 
when his young son requests guidance and help. 

This lesson learned at home now becomes a guide 
for handling bank department problems in a more tact- 
ful manner. In the background is an imaginary person 
and his wife with flash-back scenes serving as reminders 
when deciding on the correct solution to a problem 
situation. With so many typical office problems pre- 
sented, all students will be interested in knowing how 
good public relations should be handled. The successful 
operation of any department depends on efficient man- 
agement with complete understanding by the employees 
as to each job assignment in relation to the over-all 
operation of the business. To attain these goals the 
personal interests and suggestions of employees must 
be considered at all times. 

The following important points are included with 
sectional illustrations and explanations: 

. What is our job as managers? 

. How can we find the time to do this job? 

. Management is guidance. 

. Always correct people in private. 

. Put people at ease when you talk to them. 

. Ask, not tell people to do what you want done. 
. Handle complaints effectively. 

. Inspire people. 

. Compliment people on good work. 

10. Encourage suggestions, written or verbal. 

The basic theme throughout the filmstrip points up 
and emphasizes: “Develop Yourself by helping develop 
people who work with you.” 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip is recommended 
for business principles and management, advanced busi- 
ness, secretarial and clerical practice, and vocational 
guidance courses. 

Sale and Rental. This filmstrip is available on a free 
loan basis from the Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, 231 LaSalle, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Challenge to America. This is a black and white 
sound film that requires 28 minutes showing time. It 
explains that creative marketing is the only way to 
move goods in the volume necessary to maintain Ameri- 
can economy. 


Summary. “The Challenge to America” is sponsored 
by the Joint Committee of the Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. This film, with carefully selected illustra- 
tions and timely comments, points up the forces of 
marketing and distribution and the great part they 
play as we look ahead. It further dramatizes the many 
changes and needs developing within our economy. 

The American people and our industries have demon- 
strated an almost unlimited capacity to produce. How 
to bring two big forces into closer balance; the force of 
production and the force of consumption is the challenge 
now put before American industry. This film, therefore, 
stresses that the only way these two forces can be 
brought into greater balance is through creative mar- 
keting. Creative marketing is illustrated and defined 
as: “The sum of many distributive forces, and the 
coordination of many factors, beginning with the prod- 
uct on the physical side and top management on the 
administrative side.” 

The following important examples of Integrated and 
Creative Marketing are presented and discussed: 
(1) Food, (2) Clothing, (3) Building Industry, (4) Auto- 
motive, (5) Transportation, (6) Insurance, (7) Do-It- 
Yourself, (8) Paper. To help clarify these examples, 
the basic changes now taking place in our economy are 
summarized with a dollars and cents application. 

The film closes by asking the viewers to consider 
these questions of application: 

1. What are companies doing to realize the oppor- 

tunities ahead? 

. Is production keyed directly to marketing? 

. Are top executives actively concerned with all 
functions of marketing? 

. What are the latest marketing innovations? 

. Are we aware of the benefits derived from an 
adequate advertising program? 

. Is it necessary to have a program of expansion in 
writing with the long-term plan spelled out as it 
will affect product and customer development? 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for eco- 
nomics and retail selling courses and for special adult 
groups. 

Sale and Rental. The selling price is $75. To obtain 
**Challenge to America,” write to Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., 155 East 44th St., N. Y.17, N. Y. 
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A NEW 1961 


6th Edition 






CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By W. Harmon Wilson and Elvin §. Eyster 
Provides special emphasis on practical, current economic 
applications and concepts that affect every consumer-citizen 








Check These Features 


Economic emphasis 
throughout the book 


Greater use of examples 
to avoid abstract treatment 


New terms italicized and 
defined when first used 


Logical rearrangement of 
chapters 


Every chapter carefully re- 
vised 


Boxed summaries and ex- 
amples in text material 


Generous use of new illus- 
trations 


| Designed for all students in 


the high school 


The many changes and improvements that 
have been made in this new revision of a 
popular book will appeal to teachers and to 
students. The larger page size, new readable 
type style, many more paragraph headings, 
and the interesting actual newspaper clip- 
pings that are used on the first page of each 
chapter will enhance the value of the book as 
a teaching and learning tool. The interest- 
ingly written text material gets down to 
specific practical applications without wasting 
words and makes extensive use of examples 
to avoid abstract treatment. Troublesome 
words are eliminated and the vocabulary has 
been carefully checked and polished to see 
that exact words are used. 


Specific chapters on buying have been moved 
to a special section at the end of the book for 
teachers who want to provide this emphasis. 
The illustrations, examples, and problems 
have been revised to provide more appeal 


for boys. 


A workbook and achievement tests will be 
available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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Does Business Education in High Schools 
Meet the Needs of Business? Monograph 99, 1960. 
By Weston C. Wilsing, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Published by South-Western Publishing Co. This 
monograph represents one of the chapters in “An 
Appraisal of Business Education in the Urban and 
Rural Public High Schools of the State of Washington,” 
a doctoral dissertation completed recently at the 
University of Washington. 

In order to compile the facts needed, a state-wide 
investigation was conducted by the author in the state 
of Washington. It was felt prior to this investigation 
that business education in the public high schools is 
of vital concern to the business community which it 
attempts to serve. Employers in ninety-seven con- 
cerns, varying from small service organizations to 
an atomic plant and huge airplane company, were 
visited. Nondirective type interviews were held with 
representatives from top, middle, and line manage- 
ment. Opinions of businessmen were sought on their 
reaction to the training being given in business in our 
high schools and their recommendation for improve- 
ment. 

To aid in using the information contained in the 
monograph in an effective manner, a well-organized 
table of contents is provided. Ten separate tables are 
also included presenting, in tabulated form, essential 
information that will guide school administrators and 
teachers in training students for business positions. 

A copy of this monograph may be requested from the 
South-Western Publishing Co. office serving your area. 
Single copies are available for school administrators, 
directors of business education, and teachers as a free 
service. Larger quantities may be requested for use in 
teacher-training programs. 


A Tool of Literacy, The School Administrator 
Considers the Typewriting Program. January, 
1960. The Department of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, published this paper-bound 
booklet which was, written by John C. Peterson, a 
member of the staff of the Department of Business 
Education. 

The two articles included in this issue of the College 
of Education Record are: (a) Developments and Recom- 
mendations for Personal Typewriting Courses; 
(b) The School Administrator and the Total Type- 
writing Program. 

Mr. Peterson has made extensive studies of type- 
writing as offered in our secondary schools. He ioe 
surveyed over two hundred typewriting teachers from 
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all parts of the nation to ascertain recommended 
curriculum and instructional practices. 

Copy available as a free educational service. Request 
from: College of Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Education for the Economic Challenges of 
Tomorrow. (1949-59) A report of a symposium in 
conjunction with tenth anniversary observance of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. Educators, 
businessmen, farm and labor representatives, and 
economists contributed to the articles that appear in 
this 64-page booklet 

Part I describes the Joint Council program as it 
evolved from a Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment into a nation-wide program working through 
thirty state and regional councils. Part II describes 
““What has been accomplished? Where do we go from 
here?” in: (a) agriculture; (b) business; (c) labor; 
(d) research. Part ITI, “Looking Forward in Economic 
Education.” Part IV describes “‘ What has been accom- 
plshed? Where do we go from here?” as seen by: 
(a) the teacher; (b) the curriculum director; (c) the 
economist; (d) the college administrator; (e) the 
school administrator. 


Education for the Economic Challenges of Tomorrow 
is available as a free educational service. Request from: 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


Teaching Business Subjects. By Lloyd V. 
Douglas, James T. Blanford, Ruth I. Anderson. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 


The aids and suggestions contained in this pro- 
fessional publication were prepared by well-qualified 
authors specializing in the field of training business 
teachers. In addition, there is a wealth of practical 
information showing ready-made business programs 
for both large and small high schools, the general 
objectives of the business curriculum, and evaluation 
and grading of students. 

Due to expanding needs in many school systems, 
units are included on: (a) Cooperative Part-time Busi- 
ness Education Programs; (b) Adult Programs in 
Business Education; (c) Business Student Organizations. 

Order from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. Available as a free examination copy. 
Selling price if retained for school or personal library, 
$9 a copy, plus postage. 
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A PRECISION-PLANNED 
BOOK... 


The 7th 
Edition 


By 
Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


The units in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC are logically arranged 
for easy learning. Practical problems that arise in the everyday life 
of all citizens are covered in the first ten units. The remaining units 
of the textbook are devoted to problems of business and agriculture. 











The pattern of presenting the fundamental processes and the personal 
and business problems in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 
meticulously fitted together like the workings of a fine watch. Learn- 
ing develops smoothly and is not compartmentalized. Skills and 
knowledge are not forgotten after they have been learned. Each new 
learning is clearly presented and explained and is then 
regularly reviewed to be sure that mastery is retained 
throughout the whole course. 








This careful presentation and review keeps the student 
interested and allows him to progress at an even rate so 
that he never becomes lost in an unmanageable learning 
situation. 


A workbook and eight achievement tests are available. A 
complete solutions book and a teachers’ manual will be 
furnished without charge when APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is ordered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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I Laughed At This One 


A group of school youngsters were told to draw the 
pictures for Christmas cards they would give their 
parents, but to copy the verse from a card they found 
at home. 

That’s why one mother and father received this 
greeting from their daughter: 

“It’s been a pleasure to do business with you.” 


Well, Did You? 


Professor: “‘Why don’t you answer me?” 

Student: “I did. I shook my head.” 

Professor: ““You didn’t expect me to hear it rattle 
clear up here, did you?” 


Destination Uncertain 


A woman riding a trolley car was anxious not to pass 
her destination. She poked the conductor with her 
umbrella. ‘‘Is that the First National Bank?” 

r., ma’am,” replied the conductor, “that’s my 
side. 


All Mixed Up 


A staid gentleman, honorary judge at a horse show, 
was upset by the dress of some of the girls. 

**Just look at that young person with the poodle cut 
and the blue jeans,” he decried to a bystander. “Is 
it a boy or a girl?” 

“It’s a girl. She’s my daughter.” 

*“Oh, forgive me, sir,” apologized the old fellow. 
“*I never dreamed you were her father.” 

**I’m not,” snapped the other. “I’m her mother.” 
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Taken Literally 


Teacher: ‘Give me an example of a collective noun.” 


Pupil: “Garbage can.” 


Silent Approval 


Said one farmer to his neighbor, “I have a rooster 
so lazy that every morning when the rooster on your 
farm crows, mine just listens...and then nods his 
head in approval.” 


Help! 


“Well, little man,” said the kindly woman to the 
boy beside her in the surf, “you mustn’t be afraid — 
why don’t you just splash right in and swim?” 

**T would,” was the timid reply, “but you’re standing 
on my flippers.” 





Candid Comment 


Many a student eventually regrets that he has been 
trying to get out of studying all he could instead of 
trying to get all he could out of studying. 


Definitions 


Said the teacher: “‘A tyrant is a ruler who is hated 
and feared. Now give me a sentence with the word in 
gg 

**The teacher struck the student with her tyrant,” 
ventured one boy. 

Smile: A curve that can set a lot of things straight. 


Roadhog: A fellow who meets you more than half way. 
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Applied 
Business 
Law 


Your students will like this book from the 
very first day. The language is simple and 
nontechnical but the textual material is 
not ‘‘watered down.” The student gets a 
meaningful background of how to study 
business law, the application of business 
law in the everyday life of a family, and 
how to solve legal problems and cases 
before beginning the first unit on law and 
legal problems. Eye-catching cartoon-type 
illustrations have been used in previous 
editions of this popular book. This kind 
of illustration is popular with both teacher 
and student and tells quickly and vividly 
alegal story that has an everyday meaning. 
All the cartoon-type drawings in the eighth 
edition are new. 


I'LL READ THIS 
CONTRACT LATER 


? One Who Fails to 
= Read a Contract 
? That He Signs 

? May Be Bound. 


8th 


dition 





By 
Fisk and Snapp 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


v Larger page size with a more read- 
able type 


v Flexible organization of units and 
parts for schools that offer short 
courses 


v Emphasis on preventive law 


v Illustrative examples in the text 
material to point up the facts of a 
situation and to give the rule or 
principle that applies 


¥ Greater recognition of the Uni- 
form Commercial Code 


Vv Simplification of topics, para- 
graphs, sentences, and words 


vA workbook and achievement 
tests 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 


December, 1960 





Dallas 2 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Single man, with Master’s degree and experience in 
high school and adult education, desires 1961 business 
teaching position. Address, No. 46. 





Position wanted as manager or salesman for a good 
school. Have had many successful years experience and 
can produce good results. Also bave had years of teaching 
ar in high school and business college. Address, 

lo. 49. 





Young, experienced private business school administra- 
tor and registrar with college degree. Training and 
experience teaching fieldmen and home study courses. 
Presently wae by large eastern school that has 
doubled enrollment during my 18 months as manager. 
Will consider any location, but prefer south or west. 
Would like eventual opportunity to buy all or part of 
college. Address, No. 50. 





Teacher certified in all business subjects except ad- 


van accounting desires position as manager of busi- 
ness college in the southeast or southwest. Experience 
in teaching all business subjects. Minimum sa $100 


a week. Address, No. 54. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Typing instructor, man or woman, for accredited busi- 
ness college in South Florida. Must have college degree 
and ability to teach one or two other commercial subjects 
in addition to typewriting. Send data sheet and photo 
with first letter. Address, No. 51. 


Opportunity for an experienced business college pro- 
moter for a long established school in,the, middle-west. 

n accommodate 250 students. Age is not a factor. 
Substantial salary and interest in the business for a 
qualified person. Address, No. 45. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Seventy-student capacity private business college for 
sale. In continuous operation for 58 years. No placement 
problems. Located in central Minnesota. Excellent 
reputation, nearest competitors 75 miles away. Owner 

es to retire. Address, No. 47. 





Modern, air-conditioned school in southeast. Now 
employing five teachers for present enrollment. Veterans 
approved. Good husband-wife team setup. Owners wish 
to devote time to other interests. Address, No. 48. 





Owners of quality secretarial school in large mid-south 
city wish to retire. Successor could assume operation 
with excellent enrollment and modern a We 
own building and lot. Established in 1928 and operated 
continuously under original ownership. Cash or Terms. 
Address, No. 52. 





Modern, fast-growing business school. New equip- 
ment, air-conditioned, elevator service, approximately 
125 enrolled. Midwestern capital city location. Retire- 
—_— oo er responsibilities reason for selling. Ad- 

ress, No. 








Methods Courses for 
All Teachers — A Must 
(Continued from page 166) 

offered in his major field. If, and only if, a 
specific course is not available in a students’ 
major field, then a general methods course 
should be recommended. A specific subject- 
matter methods course is more beneficial to 
all students because of the terminology 
which they must master and the goals they 
must attain in the course. 

Evaluation of the student’s work in a 
methods course is another needed considera- 
tion. A methods course is one of the most 
difficult courses in which to evaluate a 
student. One might be able to make a justifi- 
able evaluation after the student has taught 
for several years. This might be done by a 
combination of observation and student 
rating. This, however, is impractical. There- 
fore, instead of having to give a specific 
grade the rating of “passing” or “not pass- 
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ing”’ should be given. 

The last question that should be covered 
refers to the subject content of a methods 
course. The essentials to be stressed in such 
a course are as follows: 


1) Textbooks available (in the specific field.) 

2) Supplementary materials available 
(workbooks, study guides, manuals, etc.) 

3) Audio-visual materials available. 

4) Possible discipline problems and their 
preventive measures. 

5) Evaluation of student progress. 


After these essentials have been presented, 
each student should be required to teach a 
particular topic to his methods class. 

In conclusion, it must be realized that the 
taking of methods courses is only a means to 
an end. However, it is an absolute necessity 
for most teachers. This question remains for 
each reader to answer: Is one qualified to 


teach reading merely on the basis that he can 
read? 
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The Book 
that students 


Teachers and 
parents like 


like to study... ult it too! 






































GENERAL BUSINESS 


7th Edition —1960 Printing 
By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


Students like GENERAL BUSINESS because it is logically arranged and interest- 
ingly written. It is an attractive book both inside and outside. 


Teachers are pleased with this book because it is accurate, practical, and self- 
motivating. Carefully selected illustrations are included to specifically help the 
student understand more clearly the topics being discussed. 


Parents are especially pleased with GENERAL BUSINESS. They are impressed 
with the efficient way that the school is providing in one class (1) the everyday 
functions of business, (2) practical consumer information, and (3) training for 
good citizenship. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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North Carolina Workshop 


for Supervisors 


A Workshop for Supervisors was held by 
the North Carolina Business Education 
Council on September 30 and October 1 at 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem. 

The program was highlighted by the 
participation of directors. of instructional 
services, business teachers, and businessmen 
discussing the place of business education 
in the total secondary program, the improve- 
ment of instructional programs in skill sub- 
jects, basic business, and a_ business 
education program as seen by the business- 


man. 
* * e 


West Virginia Meeting 


The fall meeting of the West Virginia 
Business Education Association was held in 
Charleston on October 18. 

Walter B. Ellis, general commercial man- 
ager of the West Virginia Telephone Com- 
pany, was the guest speaker, who spoke on 
“‘Courage in Business.” 

Chairman of the meeting was Cloyd P. 
Armbrister, Concord College, Athens. 


West Tennessee Association 


The Business Education Section of the 
West Tennessee Association was held in the 
Claridge Hotel in Memphis on October 7. 

The speaker at the meeting was Betty 
Jane Henry, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York, who spoke 
on “Uses of the Electric Typewriter in the 
Classroom.” 

The new officers of the association are: 
president, Mrs. Don Coleman, Humboldt 
High School, Humboldt; vice president, 
Mrs. W. A. Smith, Halls High School, Halls; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Graves Chap- 
man, Medina High School, Medina. 


New Officers for 


Northwest Wisconsin 


At the fall meeting of the Business Edu- 
cation Section of the Northwest Section of 
the Wisconsin Education Association, the 
following officers were elected: chairman, 
Mother Dennis, Regis High School, Eau 
Claire; vice chairman, Adelyn Olson, Strum- 
Eleva High School, Strum; secretary, Irene 
Braatz, Neillsville High School, Neillsville. 













e behavior 


appearance 


personality traits 


Use as a supplement in 










By Bell and Abrams 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING ‘CO. 


PRACTICAL HELP FOR ALL STUDENTS. 


grooming and personal 


getting along with others 


office practice, typewriting, shorthand, 


or cooperative training classes 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


2nd 
dition 












(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Highlights effective selling 
from the customer's view- 


FUNDAMENTALS; 
OF SELLIN G pee 
‘ A: 
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7th Edition 


Here are some features 


you will like... 


by 
J. W. Wingate 
and 
Cc. A. Nolan 


® Designed for use in a 
salesmanship class or in 
a cooperative program 


® Applies the principles to 
all types of sales activi- 
ties, including the sell- 
ing of products, ideas, 
or services 


® Emphasizes the impor- 
tance of selling from the 
customer’s viewpoint 





® A variety of functional 
cartoons, illustrations, charts, and business forms 
to supplement the text discussions 


® Ample student activities 


® Simply and interestingly written by authors expe- 
rienced in the selling field 


® Reviews the basic skills of arithmetic and English 
as applied to selling 


® Stresses the value and characteristics of a good 
personality 


® Puts personal salesmanship to work in the final 
chapter, ‘‘How to Secure a Job”’ 





® A comprehensive teachers’ manual 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND BUSINESS LETTER TYPING by Bowman 
SHORT CUTS, Second Edition, 


he Wadtain and Beene A paper-bound book to provide further train- 


ing in the mechanical preparation of business 
and personal-business letters. Adequate prac- 
tice is provided on each style and length of 
letter. All letters are from business offices 
with necessary editorial changes for correct- 
ness. 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED WRITINGS 
by Thompson and Phillips 


Each of the five parts contains speed-building SPEED TYPING, Third Edition, by Bell 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
contains one long timed writing suitable for supplementary selective drills for speed work 
an hour's test. or for a short intensive speed course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS, Second 

Edition, by Wanous 

A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning STATISTICAL TYPING, Second Edition, 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- by Wanous 

recting bad habits, developing good habits, A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
and developing speed. problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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